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OLD-FASHIONED WINTERS. 






HAT has become of them? 
Why have we no snow now- 
a-days? Why is the Thames never 
frozen over? Why are the people 
never lost in snow-drifts? Why 
have skates become as obsolete or 
as much things of the past as stage- 
coaches and Hessian boots? How 
is it that, in these days, we import 
, Our ice from foreign countries, and 
sell it by the pound like tea and 
| sugar? Grapes ripened by the sun 
S 7 | eS | of the south are not so very much 
ud 4! | dearer than water frozen by the icy 
RY ccf ll breath of the North. The confec- 
—_— tioner sends home our ice in a pretty 
RBwwfor | pail, as if it were something dainty 
——_—_— and precious. There are children 
who can walk and talk among us here in England who never saw snow. 
Snow, in fact, has gone out of fashion. I can well remember when it first 
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began to go out of fashion. It was 
about twelve years ago. At that 
time I had some hand in ‘ getting 
up’ the Christmas Number of an 

ustrated paper. I was tremen- 
dously al Tf being so engaged, 
for I was but a mere lad in my 
teens, and by no means a brilliant 
youth. Nevertheless I was in- 
trusted with the writing of an article 
about Christmas, and my general 
instructions were to introduce snow, 
icicles, holly-berries, mistletoe, and 
robin redbreasts. And I believe I 
did introduce them,—laid them on 
thick; and at least, as regards 
quantity, gave plenty for the money. 
It was a snowy number altogether. 
The woodcuts all represented snow 
scenes. I remember there was a 
mail coach struggling along a coun- 
try road against a blinding drift, the 
outsides muffled up and holding their 
heads down to catch the snow on 
the tops of their hats; there was a 
deserted street several feet deep in 
snow, with nobody showing but a 
solitary policeman, all the rest of 
the community being supposed to 
be indoors sitting round the blazing 
yule log, drinking punch, kissing 
under the mistletoe, and wishing 
each other a merry Christmas and a 
happy new year; there was a wood 
scene with footsteps through the 
snow, and a single robin sitting on 
a bare branch in the foreground; 
there was a lively display upon the 
ice, where the skaters were depicted 
in all the familiar attitudes of lean- 
ing forward and lifting up one leg, 
and of poising themselves on the 
very centre of their backs with their 
heels in the air, signifying that they 
had come to grief; there were boys 
snowballing ; and there was a coun- 
try manor- -house, with gleaming 
windows, in which a friendly party 
was supposed to be snowed up, and 
telling stories to each other; there 
was @ picturesque boy with a ‘shovel 
and a broom, ringing a bell, and 
saying, ‘Clean your doorstep, ‘sir? 


—in fact, there was snow in all our 
pictures and snow in all our arti- 
cles; and I at least felt satisfied that 
we had held the ‘mirror up to na- 
ture’ as it ought to be at Christmas 
time. 


You will understand that this 
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number was prepared some weeks 
beforehand. Indeed, I believe the 
artist had set to work on ‘ The 
Manor-house snowed up,’ early in 
July, when of course he ad to draw 
largely upon his recollections and 
his i ation. The articles, too, 
were all finished by the end of No- 
vember, when our inspirations were 
chiefly derived from fog. But no 
doubt it would come all right. 
Christmas would arrive, as he 
been accustomed to do, wrapped in 
rod mantle of snow; and all that 
ms and pencils had depicted 
woul be highly appropriate. But 
no; just as if to spite us and bring 
all’ ‘our picturesque labours to 
nought, Christmas arrived under an 
umbrella, with a drop at his nose 
not frozen. Coaches and carriages 
instead of ruling parallel ruts in the 
soft white snow, splashed the foot- 
passengers with mud; no living 
creature stood upon one leg but the 
miserable fowl aiden shelter from 
the rain ; if any one presented him- 
self with his heels in the air, it was 
owing to the greasy mud on the 
pavement, or ibly a piece of 
orange peel. Instead of the pro- 
minent ware in the shop windows 
being bundles of skates, it was bun- 
dies of umbrellas ; if the boys in the 
streets pelted each other it was with 
stones; if there were parties at 
country manor-houses, half the 
guests were laid up with catarrh. 
People came and stood under um- 
brellas looking in through the win- 
dow at our snow pictures and smiled 
grimly. It certainly was very pro- 
voking. Who could believe my de- 
scription of ‘Snowbound in a High- 
land Shieling at Yule,’ with the 
streets running with rivers of mud, 
and the thermometer ten degrees 
above freezing point? They could 
not sympathise with it at any rate. 
And think of the effort I had made 
to realize the scene! Before I be- 
gan that article I went round to the 
wheelwright’s and procured a large 
chump of wood for a yule log. 
Being ready to begin I made upa 
blazing fire with the chump on the 
top; drew my curtains close, tried - 
to imagine that the fog outside was 
snow, hung up before me a view of 
the Alps, and began to write with 


























the servant girl blowing through 
the keyhole to give me an idea of 
the howling wind. And all for 


nothing. 

I am bound to say that the editor 
of the illustrated paper held on by 
his belief in a snowy Christmas-day 
most manfully; but he was disap- 
pointed so often that he was fain to 
give in at last. Oncalling us toge- 
ther after three or four muddy 
Christmases, he said, ‘We must 
drop the snow, boys; it’s no use; 
it only makes the old people laugh 
and puzzles the rising generation 
altogether.’ I remember it was sug- 
gested by a very disgusted contri- 
butor, that the best thing to do 
under the circumstances would be 
to go in and abuse Christmas. It 
may have been under the influence 
of such disappointing and depressing 
circumstances that the late Robert 
Brough composed his famous Christ- 
mas Carol, of which I rentember 
this verse :— 


. ‘Oh, rest you, merry gentlemen, 
Let nothing you dismay, 
But be prepared to meet the ills 
That come on Christmas-day. 
And, mind, a respirator buy, 
A good thick shaw! also, 
For in this jolly Christmas time 
The asthma’s all the go. 


And ’tis tidings of comfort"and joy.’ 


Certainly a very great change has 
been coming over the seasons of 
late. What does Admiral Fitzroy 
say to it? Has M. Mathieu (de la 
Dréme) any theory on the subject? 
Can Murphy’s weather eye discern 
the cause? Is Zadkiel Tao Ze able 
to’ account for it in any way? Is 
the earth changing its axis, and 
turning us into the torrid zone? 
Shall future generations of Britons 
hunt elephants and gorillas in Ep- 
ping Forest? These last questions 
assume almost a serious shape when 
we go back over the record of past 
winters, and note how frostand snow 
are deserting our northern parallel. 
In the year 1035 there was a frostin 
England on Midsummer-day so in- 
tense that the corn and fruit were 
destroyed. In 1063 the Thames was 
frozen over for fourteen weeks. In 
1234, there was a severe frost all 
over Europe for many weeks. The 
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Mediterranean was frozen over, and 
merchants crossed in carts with their 
merchandize. In 1434 the Thames 
was frozen over from below bridge 
to Gravesend. From this time frosts 
in this country have gradually de- 
creased in severity and duration. In 
the last and present centuries, the 
great frosts were as follows:—In 
1716 the frost was so intense that a 
fair was held on the Thames. In 
1732 there was a great fall of snow 
in the north of England; flocks of 
sheep and lambs were lost, and the 
rivers were frozen up for many 
weeks. In 1762 there was a snow 
storm in England which lasted for 
eleven days. In January 1776, oc- 
curred the greatest fall of snow ever 
known in this country. From No- 
vember to January 1789, the Thames 
could be crossed at the Custom 
House, the Tower, Execution Dock, 
Putney, and Brentford. In 1808 
there was a very severe snow storm, 
and many persons lost their lives; 
some were frozen to death; others 
were killed by carriages upsetting. 
Upon the north road the snow 
drifted in many parts to a depth of 
from forty to fifty feet. In the vici- 
nity of Biggleswade, the mail 
coaches were completely buried, and 
it was only by the greatest exertions 
that the passengers could be res- 
cued, At Bury there was a county 
ball, on Thursday, the r1th of Fe- 
bruary, and in the morning the snow 
was so deep that the company were 
detained there until the following 
Sunday. This was something like 
a snowing up; but instead of tell- 
ing stories, the company made them- 
selves comfortable by having a pub- 
lic ordinary each day, and a ball in 
the evening, at the Angel Inn. A 
similar occurrence took place at 
Stamford, Thursday being the night 
of the ball and the assembly. All 
the families of the neighbourhood 
who attended were snow bound, and 
were obliged to take up their abode 
for some days at the inns. 

On the nights of January roth 
and 11th, 1814, there was a hea 
fall of snow in the west of Englan 
It lay twelve feet deep in the middle 
of the road, on Hall-Down, four 
miles beyond Exeter. The mail 
coaches were greatly delayed. The 
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drifted snow between Bridport and 
Dorchester presented such a formi- 
dable barrier, that notwithstanding 
every effort, no passage could be 
gained through it after four hours’ 
digging by a gang of labourers with 
spades and shovels. The mail coach 
was obliged to return to Bridport. 
Again in 1816, the roads were 
blocked up and the mail coaches 
stopped. ' ; 
* But Lor’ bless you, sir, there is 
no real winter weather now-a-days.’ 
This is not my own deliverance, but 


that of an old gentleman who has 
seen ninety-five winters, and who, on 
a certain December day in the last 
century, saw Dr. Samuel Johnson 
walking through the snow down 
Fleet Street. I don’t know that it 
can be satisfactorily established as a 
fact that the winters are becoming- 
permanently less and less severe in 
this latitude ; but there is certainly 
a very wide-spread impression in 
that direction. Perhaps in the vast 
expanse of time it is a mere tempo- 
rary change, attributable to a whim 





of the winds. Hoops went out; but 
they have come in again. Frostand 
snow have gone out; but they may 
be fashionable once more. 

However, my impression is pre- 
cisely that of my nonagenarian friend 
—that there is no winter weather 
now-a-days. When I was a lad— 
about the third of ninety years ago— 
there were snow storms worthy of 
the name. 

There was a proverb, which 


proved that a rainy Christmas was 
a much-dreaded exception to the 


natural rule of weather. ‘A green 
Yule will make a fat kirkyard.’ 
There have been a great many green 
Yules lately. I don’t remember 
more than one in all my school 
time. About the middle of Novem- 
ber we always looked for snow, and 
rarely looked in vain. I remember 
that, ‘about this time, I had always 
a double row of nails driven into 

















the soles of my boots to be ready for 
the slides. The rainy, muddy, foggy, 
sloppy winters now in. vogue, are 
looked forward to only with dread. 
People who have the means fly away 
south, to avoid them, like the swal- 
lows. But in the good old times the 
first flakes of snow were hailed with 
demonstrations of delight, with 
shouts of glee and clapping of 
hands. Snow made winter not only 
picturesque, but comfortable. We 
all like to read of snow storms; we 
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all like to look upon snow pictures 
for, somewhat paradoxically, they 
are suggestive of warmth, and jollity, 
and cosiness. The very perils of a 
snow storm are enjoyable. I havea 
lively recollection of being in ‘the 
position of that gentleman on horse- 
back, whom our artist has depicted. 
The distance I had to travel was 
little more than five miles; but it 
was with the greatest difficulty I 
managed to reach the end of my 
journey. The road was open and 
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exposed, and the thick, blinding, 
choking drift blew in my face the 
whole of the way. Every now and 
then I had to turn the horse round 
to gain, both for the animal and my- 
self, a little breathing time. But 
there was almost as much danger in 
standing still with my back to the 
drift as in going on. After a minute 
or two of pause, I found myself going 
to sleep in the saddle, and the pony 


retracing his steps, though he knew 
he was going away from home. It 
was an exciting ride at first; but 
when I had accomplished half of my 
journey, and found myself gasping 
for breath, and my limbs becoming 
numbed and powerless, I began to 
be seriously alarmed. When I got 
home at last, I had to be lifted from 
the pony’s back and carried into the 
house. The pain caused by the re- 
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turning circulation of the blood was 
dreadful. I don’t think I ever suffered 
any = so acute. If the journey 
had been a mile longer, both horse 
and rider must have been smothered. 

What schoolboy has not enjoyed 
the fun (like that ,we have sketched 
on the previous *page) of making 
@ snow man, beginning with a mere 
handful of ‘compressed snow, and 
rolling it along until, having licked 
up all the snow in its path, it be- 
comes a giganticSball, a uge block, 
of soft'marble, ready to be hewn by 


the chisel (spade) of the juvenile 
artist into the form of a colossal 
head, the eyes, nose, and mouth 
being indicated by daubs of black 


But few of the rising generation, 
I suspect, have ever experienced the 
rare delight of digging their way 
out of a snowed-up house. that 
country parsonage where I was born 
and bred, the necessity for this species 
of excavation occurred almost every 
winter—in those old days when 
winter was winter. I have known 
all the doors and windows on the 
ground floor to be completely 
blocked up with snow. When a 
heavy drift was expected we took 
the precaution to carry spades into 
the house the night before; but 
when we were taken unpre 
we set to work with the fire-shovels. 
On one notable occasion these in- 
struments were unequal to the work, 
and the farm labourers came 
and dug away from the outside. 
Great was the shout of triumph when 
the fire-shovels and the spades met, 
and we could see daylight through 
the tunnel in the great wall of snow. 
That year, old Lizzie, who lived in 
a one-story turf cottage by the side 
of the turnpike road, was snowed up 


to the very chimney. We had to 
dig Lizzie out like a baked body from 
the ashes of Pompeii. On one occa- 
sion, old Peter Smith drove his. 
coach over the rigging of Lizzie’s 
house, and never knew that he was 
off the road until one of the horses. 
om his foot in the chimney and 
rought the whole team down. 

The community thereabouts had 
a joint-stock proprietary in a huge 
machine called a snow-plough; a 
meee frame in the shape of the 
letter V, by which, with the aid of 
many men and horses, the snow was 
cleared from the roads. But some- 
times the plough and all our horses. 
and men were unequal to the Her- 
culean task, and we had just to stay 
in-doors, often for weeks, until the 
thaw came. 

Not long ago, I heard that er- 
ratic Professor, John Stuart Blackie, 
lecture on Lycurgus, at the Royal 
Institution. When he had finished 
his lecture he said to his audience, 
‘I don’t know what your opinion 
may be’on the subject ; but my own 
is, that I have done the thing very 
cleverly.’ So I, taking a hint, flatter 
myself, that, in the absence of frost 
and snow, and in the decline of 
winter, I have, in ling winter as 
something old-fashioned and out of 
date, hit upon a very good excuse 
for treating of the subject at 1. 


* Suppose this number of ‘ London 
Society’ should happen to be read in 
snowed-up houses: robin redbreasts tap- 
ping at the windows for crumbs; boys 
clearing the snow for a slide; water frozen 
in the pipes and so forth! In that case, 
all I can say is, that the way the clerk of 
the weather keeps dodging the poor author, 
trying his best to do some seasonable work 
and earn a crust, is really shameful, 
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j TE have all heard of the very sci- 
entific gentleman who purposely 
married a quite unscientific lady, in 
order to repose his intellect during 
their confidential domestic colloquies. 
On exactly the same principle, whilst 
studying the wonders of a foreign ca- 
pital, say Paris,—after having laboured 
the whole day long in picture, print, 
and statue galleries, in Luxembourg 
and Louvre; after we have been em- 
ployed for six or eight hours in packing 
our brain-boxes so full of information 
that there is no room to squeeze in a 
single item more—where do we go to, 
when welcome dinner has put body and 
mind into a state of luxurious lassitude ? 

Do we ask where we can hear the 
discourse of an evening professor who 
will treat us to a liberal allowance of 
middle-age casuistry? Do we look out 


for a lecture on the differential] cal- 
culus. we even go, by choice, to 
the Théitre Francais, to hear a five- 
act tragedy by the Grand Corneille, 
however finely it be declaimed? No, 
no, no! our minds have slaved in 
harness long enough, and now we want 
to turn them out to grass, to roll and 
cut capers on the free green sward, or 
perhaps to enjoy a doze in a sunny 
corner. We turn our backs on High 
Art, High Science, High Everything, 
and betake ourselves to the Theatre 
Lyrique, where Mozart’s, Adam’s, or 
Auber’s strains are warbled; to the 
Théatre du Chatelet, where a fairy-tale, 
mainly made up of tricks and dances, 
beguiles us throughout three long acts. 
Pierrot’s absurdities coax us into suf- 
ferance of that ill-ventilated den, the 
Funambules; or perhaps we take a 
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eab to the Cirque de 1I’Impératrice, 
for the pleasure of regarding young 
ladies and gentlemen dancing on the 
tight-rope, swinging on the slack-wire, 
doing Joan of Arc on horseback, or the 
Brazilian ape on foot, with interludes 
by English and Irish clowns, who dare 
what they like with the Parisian public. 

And just so, by parity of reason, 
does it happen that, at (and for a month 
or so after) the period of ‘computed 
time when the old year splices his 
worn-out rope’s-end with the fresh bit 
held out by the new, we have had 
enough of our learned profession, 
whether Jaw, physic, or divinity ; the 
*Ologies have become temporarily co- 
vered with a repulsive crust of staleness ; 
it wearies us of having our mental 
noses constantly held to the grindstone 
of business; and we hail with joy, open 
or concealed, the inauguration of a 
Juvenile Saturnalia. The little lords 
and ladies of misrule are excused in 
our eyes by the feeling that we too may 
have had,of late too much class-con- 
finement and schoolroom discipline ; 
and we are not at all sorry when the 
postman brings an invitation toa merry 
party, professedly got up for the amuse- 


grandmother,—some of us had a grudge 
ugainst her, because she presented us 
with a crusty old grandfather-in-law, 
who had a shocking bad cough and 
bunioned feet—my grandmother amused 
herself and others by insisting on the 
personal homage of all her grand- 
children on Boxing-day. All, all, all, 
little and big, from the new-born babe 
to the pretty young lady who had left 
@ finishing-school (where she had not 
enough to eat), were bound to present 


ment of ‘the young people,’ though 
the elderlies profit by the occasion. In 
short, our well-drilled souls welcome 
the word of command to stand at ease. 

The season of itself offers various 
special opportunities by which we do 
not profit so much as we might. The 
reconciling of grudges and the wiping 
off scores of misunderstandings on New 
Year’s Day, by a shake of the hand, a 
kiss, or a call, is a laudable Continental 
custom ;—though we may hesitate be- 
fore submitting to the costly tyrann 
of etrennes, or New Year's Gifts, to ail 
our acquaintance. Christmas- boxing 
has become a nuisance and an odious 
impost, because of the grasping way in 
which and the greedy persons by whom 
it is exacted; but it becomes, as we 
know, a cheerful pleasure, when Emile 
de Girardin’s principle of taxation, 
namely, Voluntary Assessment, presides 
over these socia! institutions. It is 
more blessed to give than to receive. 
The giver often feels a more vivid thrill 
of delight than the recipient. 

During winter evenings, Tales of my 
Grandmother may be quoted, without 
rebuke; and therefore I will mention 
that my own more-or-less-honoured 


themselves, under awful penalties— 
which still remain shrouded in mystery, 
because no single grandchild, out of 
all that numerous group, ever had the 
hardihood to expose him or herself to 
their infliction. My grandmother has 
some right to give herself airs in her 
grave, seeing that she has furnished, in 
the shape of us, her grandchildren, per- 
manent settlers and inhabitants to 
England, Scotland, continental Europe, 
Australia, and New Zealand; while 
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North and South America are anxiously 
awaiting the arrival of other members 
of the clan. Probably the old lady 
did not suspect the wide-spread des- 
tinies of her posterity, when she annu- 
ally summoned us round her, to state 
our ages, to tell our names, christian 
and sur, and to receive her graduated 
bounty, measured by the ascending 
scale of a penny a year. Fractions 
counted for nothing. The six-months 
old infant went away half-penniless. 
For cash (supposing one penny to be 
cash), it was told to wait another year, 
and was sent home with merely a kiss 
and an orange to suck or a biscuit to 
munch, but with no specie grasped in 
its tiny fist. 

* How old are you, my little dear ?’ 
she would say. ‘ And what’s your name ? 

* Why, gran’ma,’ the laughing child 
would answer, ‘ you know I’m Sam. 
You called me “ Sam” yesterday after- 
noon. And ma’ says I was six-and- 
a-half last Wednesday week. And I 
had plum-pudding for dinner besides 
roast goose.’ 

* Six-and-a-half! That’s all nonsense. 
We don’t do things by halves, here. 
You're six, my dear; and there’s a 
bright new sixpence for you. Be a 
good boy ; though you take more after 
your mother’s family than after- us. 
You’re a regular Coleman, certainly, 
with your curly hair, your dark-brown 
eyes, and the button wart by the side 
of your nose. Be a good boy, and you 
may choose which you like—the ginger- 
bread gold watch or Taffy on the goose.’ 

Of course, little Sam seized the Taffy 
with his right hand, and was stretching 
with his left after the glowing yellow 
watch, when the stern glance of Ad- 
ministrative Justice made him retire 
with a modest ‘ Thank you, gran’ma.’ 
And then sailed in good cousin Ann, 
slim in figure and stately in step, 
whose delicate features were only the 
more interesting from a slight dash of 
small-pox misprints, the result of gran’- 
ma’s prejudice in favour of inoculation, 
{she performed the operation herself, 
without asking the parents’ leave}. 
We, the little ones, wondered how any 
grandchild could ever contrive to grow 
so old as cousin Ann; and we thought 
she received a handsome dowry, when 
gran’ma delivered to her, eighteen- 
pence! Would she condescend to look 
at a cake-watch or a mounted Taffy of 
gingerbread? I should think not, in- 
deed !—Such was one of my grand- 
mother’s contrivances for unbending 
her bow annually. 

* Breaking up, and going away! O, 
the happy holiday !’ is a school-cry and 


a pupil-shout which has relieved adult 
and elderly hearts, as well as young 
ones. People can pull out their buckram 
and unlace their state habiliments while 
the little folk are crowding around them. 
Society is then permitted to take its 
ease, and to lay aside its very dignified 
demeanour. e—be he even a Com- 
mon Councilman—may cease to be 
formal ; and she—be she even the Lady 
Patroness of a fancy-ball for clothing 
the under-dressed Hottentots— may 
cease to be proud—without calling in 
the aid of y Wortley Montagu’s 
famous champagne and chicken. Con- 
versaziones give place to meetings for 
the propagation of conund7ums; learned 
soirées are swept away by the invasion 
of private theatricals, Christmas-tree 
reward-distributions, and twelfth-cake 
lotteries. O, the happy holiday! In- 
tellectual conversation and spiritual re- 
marks are not expected from every hu- 
man being during the benevolent in- 
terregnum of the genius hight Christ- 
mas Vacation. 

The best way is to take advantage at 
once of the license of the season, ac- 
cording to the measure of your gifts, 
and to plunge boldly into nonsense, 
well or ill, just as you would take your 
first dip in the sea. Pray, then, why 
is my smart new overcoat—the one you 
evidently admired this morning—like 
the alle ditch at the bottom of our 
meadow? Why? Because it is all 
covered with f What animal is 
that which has four legs while living 
and only two when dead ?—You don’t 
know? Dear me, how dull you are! 
Why, a sheep, which, in the butcher's 
shop, consists of two legs merely and 
two shoulders. What creature has 
four hands, under similar circumstances ? 
A monkey? No; we don't eat monkeys 
here. But every veal has, if not four 
hands, at least four knuckles. Can you 
say, ‘ Beef without mustard,’ which 
some persons find very difficult to pro- 
nounce? — Certainly; ‘ Beef without 
mustard.’—Pshaw! ’Tisn’t that. Say 
simply ‘ Beef.’—In a brood of chicken, 
how do you know the little cocks from 
the little hens as soon as they are 
hatched ?—You can’t tell? Watchas they 
skip out of the shell one byone! It’sa 
cock, if he skips to the right; it’s a 
hen, if she skips to the left. You don’t 
quite comprehend? Well, I declare! 

But how delightful to pass through 
the half-open folding-doors into the 
small inner drawing-room, which is 
well furnished with toys! some of 
them new, and others so old and ob- 
solete as to have all the charm of a 
resuscitation. With the lamp we can 
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see exceedingly well the symmetrical 
changes of the kaleidoscope. What a 
run it had in its early days ! It swarmed 
e here, like the fi in Egypt. 
And now! I have caught really an 


elegant pattern, like a rose-window in 
a Gothic cathedral. Peep. Ah! you 


jo my arm; the figure has en 
itself into something else. 

It was a good thought to place a 
toilette-table looking-glass in the room, 
to observe the vagaries of the phena- 
kistiscope. Our eyes are e the 
fools of a whirligig, and are certainly 
not worth all the other senses, in re- 
spect to matters of fact. That ‘ seeing 
is believing,’ may well be doubted. 
Spin the circular card with its set of 
objects painted on it. Peep at it in 
the mirror, looking over its rim. You 
have a paviour pounding away at the 
street; on another card, a dog jumps 
to snatch a piece of bread from his 
master’s hand; on another, firemen 
hand each other buckets of water. A 
man jumps over a walking-stick; a 





Savoy, nor to put the Black Sea into 
the middle of Russia. Welcome also 
to our old friend, the Chinese Puzzle, 
who is too easy and varied ever to be- 
come tiresome. I have brought a sort 
of Chinese puzzle in my portemonnaie. 
Take these twenty little paper triangles, 
and lay them together so as to form a 
perfect square. 
» The drawing-room door slowly opens, 
and in stalks superb John Thomas, the 
footman. He is not the king of hearts, 
but the jack of calves. How im- 
portant he looks! The oracle speaks. 

* Please, mem, here's a foreign gen- 


carpenter vigorously planes a plank of 
wood; top ag baleen sawyers work 
with alternate strokes; a cook swings 
her salad-basket backwards and for- 
wards, to drain its contents; people in a 
crowd run to and fro different ways; all 
in decided motion by an optical illusion, 
though when the spinning is stopped 
they are as stationary as a picture on 
its canvas. Is it a deception which the _ 
stereoscope practises, putting solid for 

superficial, changing plane surfaces for 
deep perspectives, and excavating hol- 
lows where everything was flat? or is 
it only a corollary to Bishop Berkeley's 
theory that all is ideal, and that such a 
substance as matter does not exist? 
But I forget that we profess to be un- 
bending our bows. Far better than 
cudgelling our brains with such ab- 
stractions is the putting together of 
this dissected map.of Europe as it is 
before the further changes. We have 
thus far rightly combined our sea 
and land; but it will never do to make 
France include Switzerland as well as 


tleman as asks permission to look at 
the pictures.’ 

* How very strange!’ says the aston- 
ished hostess, who is not in the secret. 
* To come at such a time! In the even- ~ 
ing, too! Tell him, John Thomas, that 
it’s og 3 impossible now.’ 

‘So I did, mem,’ responds Johnny, 
delighted with his part ; ‘ but he won't 
take no refusal, mem.’ 

* Let him come in, my dear,’ says the 
master of the house, who is in the plot. 
*,He may be commissioned to pure 
hidden treasures of art for the Emperor 
of Russia. Or, he may be a learned 
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connoisseur, and if we refuse, he may 
write to the “ Times,” or put us into 
his book of travels, John Sicom, ask 
the stranger in.’ 

The door opens again, and the visitor 
enters. He is a very short, thick-set 
man, with a long cloak reaching down 
to his heels. With extreme ill-breed- 
ing, he keeps his hat on, and turns his 

k on the company present, com- 
mencing at once his examination of the 
ictures nearest to the door. Short as 
e is, he makes himself still shorter to 
observe those that are hung near the 
floor; and then, when he comes to a 
full-length portrait, he suddenly ele- 
vates his stature to seven or eight feet 
high, meeting the individual delineated 
face to face. And then he assumes all 
the intermediate stages of tallness re- 
quisite for the close inspection of the 
pictures before which he passes. He 
must either belong to the invertebrate 
family of men, or have a backbone as 
extensible as an earthworm. Ho has 


secret for the cure of troublesome boys. 
‘Come and see.’ 

Mine host forthwith betakes himself 
to the kitchen, followed by an inqui- 
sitive throng of youngsters. In one 
corner, on a high child’s chair, sits the 
refractory offender, with his face all 
smeared with custard and jam. His 
head is very large in proportion to his 
body, and he rolls his eyes and makes 
extraordinary grimaces. Beside him 
stands his aunt, the cook, feeding him 
out of a bowl with a long-hamdled 
spoon, and scolding severely. 

* Won't he eat his supper?’ asks the 
angry governor. ‘ Give me the custard. 


soon seen enough, and walks out of 
the room without once making his bow 
or showing his face. ‘ Don’t cry and 
be frightened, my darling Jane. It 
isn'ta monster, nor a fee-fo-fum giant 
who eats little babies. It is only a 
clever way of making use of a broom- 
handle, and I shouldn’t wonder if your 
cousin ‘Tom had something to do with it.’ 

Enter John Thomas again, with the 
corners of his mouth hypocritically 
pulled down. 

* Please, mem, cook’s very sorry, but 
her nephey, who you let her ask to 
spend the evening, is a very naughty 
boy ; he won't eat his custard, but cries 
for currant-jam. Cook says she can't 
do nothing with him, and she hopes 
master will come down and exercise 
his authority. Happy John, to be 
safely delivered of your speech ! 

*The lubberly lout is naughty, is 
he? I'll soon settle him !’ exclaims the 
head of the house, simulating indigna- 
tion at such misbehaviour. ‘I havea 


There now, young fellow, if you don’t 
swallow this spoonful quietly, ’ll knock 
your ugly head off; I will indeed.’ 

You can’t make a silken purse out 
of a sow'sear. The ill-bred cub sput- 
ters and spits the custard that is offered 


him. The governor, losing patience, 
gives him a slap on the face with the 
spoon, when—horrible to relate !—the 
head drops off, falling backwards, and 
nothing but the headless body remains 
sitting on the chair. 

* Oh, Jane, dear; don’t take on so! 
They haven’t killed him, or it. Let us 
go and look. The little,boy, supposed 
to be cook’s nephew, is only an effigy 
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of stuffed clothes; and the head that 
fell off belongs, I think, to that wicked 
rogue cousin Tom again; for there he 
stands laughing in the corner, wiping 


his face with the kitchen towel. But 
Professor Hoohkus Poohkustonius is 
come. We must return to the drawing- 
room to witness his tricks, and see 
whether Tom can find any of them out. 

Legerdemain is far from a despicable 
art, especially when it can be made to 
serve political uses, as was practised 
lately by the French. The great Ro- 


bert Houdin, the celebrated prestidigi- 
tateur, was sent on a mission to Algeria, 
where he caused enormous astonish- 
Muscular 


ment amongst the natives. 





Arabs were thunderstruck to find they 
could not move, by exerting all their 
strength, a little box which the wizard 
lifted with his little finger. The casket 
assumed a still more diabolical cha- 
racter, when it was found that the 
master magician could allow them to 
remove it, or not, at his pleasure, by 
simply breathing gently upon it. In 
vain they handed the box from one to. 
the other, inspecting it at top, sides, 
and bottom; it remained inscrutable, 
and was the box of Satan. And as to 
the coffee from the inexhaustible pot— 
do you think they would taste anything 
that welled up from an infernal source, 
however captivating might be its odour ? 





Oh, no; no fear of that, though their 
pride would prevent them from mani- 
festing surprise. Robert Houdin proved 
a powerful missionary, and produced 
an excellent effect on the indigenous 
population. The grand trick which 
astonished and alarmed them most, was 
the? juggling away and causing to dis- 
appear a full-grown man. His Mussul- 
man spectators were placed in this 
dilemma,—if they looked no deeper 
than the surface, they must believe 
their European conquerors gifted with 
supernatural powers superior to those 
pretended to by their own dervishes 
and marabouts :—if they caught a peep 
behind the scenes, they must admit 
their superior intelligence and know- 
ledge. 

Another French conjuror, scouring 
the provinces, turned his art to his own 
more immediate advantage. Walking 
through the market-place at Cherbourg, 
where he was to give a performance in 





the evening, he asked an old woman 
the price of her eggs. She told him 
she sold them twelve sous the dozen. 
He said that was much too cheap, and 
that she did not know the value of the 
eggs in her basket. He then took one, 
broke it before her eyes, and showed 
her that it contained, besides the yolk 
and the white, a forty-franc piece—a 
large gold coin, sometimes called a 
double Napoleon. He broke more 
eggs; every one contained, or seemed 
to contain, a piece of gold. Finally, he 
offered to buy all her eggs at twenty 
sous the dozen instead of twelve. She 
replied that she was not so foolish as 
to part with precious eggs like those, 
and that she should keep them herself. 
So he went away, pretending great dis- 
appointment at her refusal. 

As soon as his back was turned, the 
silly old woman began breaking her 
eggs, one by one, greatly astonished 
that she could not find one with a 














forty-franc piece in it. And so she 
went on, till not an egg was left. She 
was sitting disconsolate and eggless in 
a mess of shells and spoilt custard-meut. 
She then began to cry and take on. 
The other market-women crowded 
around her; but they only laughed at 
her when she told them of the price 
offered for her eggs and why she had 
refused it. The conjuror, however, 
soon returned, and after having his 
laugh too, he paid her market-price 
for the eggs she had broken, The 
trick served him as a capital advertise- 
ment. He had a crowded house, lots 
of applause, and pockets full of money. 

Professor Hoohkus Poohkustonius, 
like the rest of his class, has the gift of 
the gab, and prefaces his performances 
with plenty of boasting. 

* Years ago,’ he tells us, ‘ I was sent 
for to give a representation before a 
high personage who then resided in 
the palace of the Tuileries, and I wanted 
to conclude the spectacle with some- 
thing entirely new and unexpected. I 
actually ventured, ladies and gentle- 
men, to beg for one of the swans which 
ornament the garden of the Tuileries. 
Royal good-nature granted my suit, and 
the beautiful bird was brought to me. 
I put him into a large basket, where he 
sat as if he were reposing on his nest. 
The basket was then covered with a 
drapery, and I requested his Majesty, 
Louis Philippe—bush! the most ele- 
vated person present—to say into what 
~— great or small, near or distant, 
1e ordained the swan to be transported.’ 

‘Make him return into his egg!’ 
was the answer, given amidst a burst 
of laughter. 

* You see, ladies and gentlemen, that 
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I was considered worthy to be treated 
without much consideration, and not 
to be spared. Bowing to the great man, 
in sign of my acceptance of his order, 
I lifted the cloth which covered the 
basket. The swan was gone, and in 
its place the basket was filled with 
smelling-bottles, bouquets, fans, and all 
sorts of trinkets that had been stolen, 
without their knowing it, from the 
ladies who had laughed;at me. They 
crowded round me, in great surprise, 
less to claim their own than to get a 
peep at my enchanted basket. 

*“ And the swan?” they exclaimed ; 
“ What has become of it ?” 

*I could only answer that he had 
returned into his shell, where he must 
remain the proper time of incubation ; 
but a hint being given me to hasten 
the time of hatching, the swan was soon 
restored to his mate.’ 

‘Clever enough,’ observed cousin 
Tom, ‘ but not cleverer than the show- 
man who smokes five cigars at once. 
But I know a better joke than that of 
the swan. Look here, cousin Jane. 
You see this macaroon, and you see 
these three hats which I place in a 
row on the table. I eat the macaroon. 
You see it’s all gone down Red Lion 
Lane. Now under which of these three 
hats shall I put the macaroon which I 
have just eaten ?” 

Jane smiles incredulously, and says, 
‘Under this ugly old hat with the 
narrow brim.’ 

Cousin Tom puts the narrow-brimmed 
hat on his head, and triumphantly ex- 
claims, ‘ There!’ 

With which we leave the light-fin- 
gered Professor to continue his task of 
unbending bows. 
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CHAPTER I. 


HAVE always had an affection 
for Westminster Hall. My ear- 
liest recollections are bound up with 
it, and I cannot bring my memory 
to tell me of a time when it was not 
to me an object of reverence and 
love. 

I think of it as ofan old friend, and 
love it so much that I glory in the 
knowledge that it is almost certain 
to survive me. The carved angels 
who adorn the supports to the roof 
are all my intimates. They have 
been my participes curarum ‘even 
from boyish days.’ They knew when 
I was in trouble with my ‘ construe,’ 
entangled in Greek roots, or posed 
in Euclid. They smiled on me when 
my spirit failed me because of bul- 
lies. They were my confidants when 
I, aged 13, was so deeply enamoured 
of the pretty daughter, aged 25, of 
the porter of our school. I used to 
discuss to them, with a confidence 


unbounded, the propriety of declar- 


ing my affection, and the probabili- 
ties of my lady’s acceptance of me. 
They never told me the plain rude 
things I have been told and have 
myself told since. My weekly shil- 
ling, with its 3¢. mortgage for eaten 
tarts, was not pointed at as insuffi- 
cient for the maintenance of us 
both. They knew—and why there- 
fore tell them ?—that Bessie -—— had 
nothing to bring, save a good appe- 
tite, towards our mutual support. 
I told them I should work all day 
for her: I should write books, in- 
vent engines, paint pictures, make 
great discoveries in chemistry, and 
fifty other things which were quite 
easy to be done. There would be 
no doubt abouta living. They never 
sneered nor said unkind things, but 
always smiled and beamed with 
kindness as I poured forth to them 
the whole secrets of my heart. This 
begat a close friendship which has 
not waned by increasing. [I still 














hold them as fast friends. When 
I became old enough to understand 
what they said, they told me long 
stories of the things they had seen 
in their time. They interested me 
with accounts of trials at which 
they had been witnesses, and filled 
me with admiration by their descrip- 
tions of my historical favourites. 

They bore testimony to the cor- 
rectness of Vandyke’s portrait of the 
unfortunate Earl of Strafford, and 
brought the favour of the man so 
vividly to my mind, that I fancied I 
could see the clear-cut face and dark 
complexion of him, and hear his 
ringing, bell-like voice appealing to 
the peers for mercy on his fault, on 
account of the innocent ‘ pledges 
which a saint, now in heaven, had 
left him.’ 

They seemed not to have known 
of the earl’s execution ; for they said, 
the trial broke down, and they con- 
cluded the prisoner was acquitted. 
When I told them of the Bill of At- 
tainder, and of the king’s consent to 
his friend’s death, they wept whole 
heaps of dust and cobweb, and gave 
solemn ratification to Strafford’s en- 
dorsement of the Psalmist’s warning 
about putting one’s trust in princes. 

This did not prevent them from 

ing sorrowfully about the trial 
of the king, and of his octogenarian 
archbishop. 

They had seen the man who is 
portrayed in undying cqlours, in the 
noble picture now in Middle Temple 
Hall, enter the place as a prisoner ; 
and they had listened throughout 
the trial with mingled awe and in- 
dignation, almost laughing outright, 
however, when they heard Lady 
Fairfax say aloud, in answer to the 
call for her husband, that he knew 
better than to be present, since his 
wife was. They heard the whole 
thing, including the sentence ; and 
somehow or other they were already 
acquainted with the fact of the exe- 
cution. 

Then they had stories to tell of 
the Seven Bishops, and Warren 

ings; they had overheard 
Burke’s bon mot about ‘ the (vo)lu- 
minous pages of Gibbon.’ They had 
seen and heard much more than J 
can remember or write down; and 
they pleased me immensely by the 
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ready confidence they gave me. We 


passed many happy hours ther, 
and then came an interval of sepa- 
ration, during which I listened to 
the stories of other roof-supporting 
cherubim, and gathered scraps of 
information from many an ancient 
pase. Time, however, brought me 

again to my old friends, if it 
did not to my first love. The ‘latter 
made an excellent wife to the baker 
who was patronized by the school; 
but the former remained as before, 
unchanged—unless, perhaps, a trifle 
dirtier. They had often inquired of 
me what went on inside those doors 
which faced one half of them on the 
floor beneath; and when I came 
back again after the separation be- 
fore named, it became my business 
to instruct myself so that I might 
answer their questions. 

On the right of the Great Hall, as 
you enter it, is a flight of stone 
a on the top of which a vesti- 
bule—guarded by a she Cerberus, 
who has acquired a prescriptive 
right to war upon the digestion of 
her Majesty’s lieges, by means of 
strangely-compounded edibles which 
shefsells to them—leads to the two 
courts where the judges of the 
Queen’s Bench dispense justice. 
More of both of these presently. 
Running between the two, or rather 
at the back of one and by the side 
of the other, is a darksome passage, 
dimly lighted, conducting, as a 
stranger might legitimately think, 
to the dungeons and torture cham- 
bers whither are consigned the de- 
linquents condemned by the Court 
to purge their offences, but leading, 
in fact, to chambers destined to far 
other uses. The genial light of day 
is excluded from this passage, and 
the insufficient lamps which are 
supposed to illumine it, serve but to 
cast a grim shade upon the assem- 
bled clerks and clients who haunt 
the hard seats along its sides as 
though they found in them a nature 
akin to their own. Out of it a side 
door opens into the great Court of 
Queen’s Bench; and through the 
door come and’ go counsellors and 
senators, gowns, silk and stuff—the 
élite of the law, with the rank and 
file thereof. There is not any in- 
scription over the door, as there is 
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over the door in another place, bid- 
ding those who enter leave hope 
behind them ;—yet there is some- 
thing in the ordinary, unprofes- 
sional creature’s breast which 
makes him read in the faces of 
those he finds in this grim abode, 
a certain indication that hope has 
small place there. But the pas- 
sage, whither does it lead? To sub- 
terranean regions certainly — per- 
haps to the very cellar in which 
Guido Fawkes laid the train which 
was to have carried King James and 
his Parliament express, to heaven 
or to hell. But a visit to the first 
chamber at the end of the stone 
staircase, on which wigged and robed 
men ascend and descend, as unlike 
as possible to the angels whom the 
Patriarch Jacob saw from his stony 
pillow, reveals no more formidable 
a person than Mr. ——, the robing- 
master, and no more suspicious- 
looking a being than the ancient 
man who is his servitor. The room, 
however, in which they live, and 
move, and get their fees, is more 
open to cavil than are its tenants. 
I incline to the opinion that it is 
Guy's original cellar ; and so firmly, 
that I decline to listen to any state- 
ment which shall try to convince me 
to the contrary, by showing that it 
is many yards away from where the 
old Parliament House stood. Small, 
gloomy, with no daylight, really un- 
derground, and damp and misty as 
cellars are wont—the eyes require 
time to get accustomed to the gloom 
which the garish gaslights create 
but are powerless to dispel. Rows 
of hooks round a stout framework 
on one side of the room suggest the 
neighbourhood of Sachenteges, racks, 
bilboes, and other ‘ hateful and grim 
things’ to which they must be ap- 
purtenant ; the framework itself,with 
many mysterious joints and holes in 
it, looks in the semi-darkness not 
unlike some foul instrument of tor- 
ture; and at first it is difficult to 
divest one’s self of the notion that he 
has got into a veritable chamber of 
horrors, of which the prepossessing- 
looking Mr. —— is perhaps the 
attendant surgeon, and of which his 
curiously-featured assistant is the 
sworn tormentor. Instinctively one 
looks about for the barrels of gun- 
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powder, the coals which conceal 
them, and a figure like that the boys 
drag about on the 5th of November ; 
and I am far from being convinced 
they are not actually there, though 
I have not been able to discover 
them. That small mirror in the 
wall, surely it must be used for 
ascertaining whether breath is left 
in a tortured victim: the wavy 
character of its surface precludes the 
idea of its being employed as a 
means to personal adornment, and 
the former use would be in keeping 
with the character of the room. 
Those ominous-looking boxes of 
wood and tin, in shape not unlike 
the human head, and labelled with 
names—what is their office? Is 
this the hangman’s morgue, and is 
he allowed to keep the heads of de- 
capitated felons to scare the living 
from crime, or to allow of phrenolo- 
gists studying their science on the 
original busts? Or is this a sort 
of parliamentary terror akin to 
that which Domitian contrived for 
the Roman senators when he 
showed them into a dimly-lighted 
funereal chamber, wherein they 
found their coffins, ‘ready for im- 
mediate use,’—as the advertisements 
have it—and inscribed with their 
own names? Are wordy and hated 
members brought into this hall of 
English Vehmgericht aid frightened 
into agreements to vote differently, 
and to shorten their speeches, by 
the sight of their own head cases, 
labelled with their names—and of 
Greenacreish sort of bags yawning 
to receive their skulless trunks? I 
scrutinize the names on the cases, 
sniffing the while—for I am not 
without a presentiment that the 
Calcraft museum theory is the right 
one,—and I look curiously for the 
names of certain hon. members who 
would be sure to be represented if 
the second supposition were correct. 
My eyes do not deceive me when I 
actually read the names of some of 
these. I saw them alive and well 
but a few days since;—have all 
their glories shrunk to this little 
space, so soon? ‘ Alas! poor ——!’ 
I exclaim, and turn away from the 
cases, convinced that the British 
public cannot be aware of the secrets 
of these secret places, and resolved 








that I will lose no time in making it 
acquainted with the discoveries I 
have made. Even judges under 
Charles I. refused to say that Felton 
might lawfully be tortured; and 
shall my Lord Westbury be suffered 
to tweak the noses of his opponents 
with red-hot pincers, like another 
Dunstan, and to consign their 
* proud tops’ to these infernal pre- 
served meat canisters? No. The 
* Advertiser,’ the ‘ Star, and an ‘ In- 
dependent Press,’ shall hear of it; 
and the decree of the second Lateran 
Council of Pompeii shall assuredly 
be quoted against it. 

I find [have been wrong. Though 
the question as to the powder and 
coal and Guy Fawkes remain an 
open one, there is, I fear, no ground 
for the anxiety which I had in- 
tended to exhibit through the me- 
dium of the press. Further inqui- 
ries have satisfied me that Mr. —— 
is not the chirurgeon I had imagined 
him; though it required the exhi- 
bition on his part of his power as a 
‘leech,’ to bleed me to the extent of 
11, 5s. before I could be convinced. 
His assistant—a silent and sad man 
—evidently affected by long ac- 
quaintance with the place—is no 
sworn tormentor. Mr. is 
‘master of the robes,’ committed to 
his care; and the silent man helps 
him to put them on the backs of 
counsellors who patronize him. The 
tin canisters, in shape not unlike the 
human head, are wig-boxes, labelled 
with the names of those who own 
them; the butcher-like hooks, of 
which mention was made, support 
the gowns which are fellows with 
the wigs ; and the Greenacreish bags 
are the vehicles in which the gowns 
travel when going from one Court 
to another. The mirror is really 
meant to help in adorning the per- 
son, and the framework alluded to is 
intended to hold the property of 
those who frequent the room. In 
point ot fact this is no other than a 
robing-room. The plain deal table 
is not used for dissecting purposes, 
but as a place for hats. This know- 
ledge came only with the lapse of 
time. The first occasion on which I 





entered the room, I almost held my 

breath till I had got out of itagain, 

and felt, as I ascended the stone 
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steps to the Court above, something 
of the feeling which Dante had, 
when he left the last circle of the 
Inferno, and came where he could 
see the stars again. 

On this same first occasion I dis- 
tinctly remember how shame and con- 
fusion were made to cover my face in 
this passage, of which I spoke just 
now, though the ‘glooming,’ or 
‘gloaming’ which prevailed within 
it hid the fact from the sight of all 
beholders. I had noticed two men 
whispering together, looking towards 
me the while, as if they were speak- 
ing of me, and a cold shudder ran 
through me as the thought flashed 
across ‘my mind that they might be 
there in the interests of Messrs. 
C—— and D——, whose forbearance 
in respect of sundry ‘small claims’ 
had been taxed somewhat fully ; and 
the horrible idea occurred to me, 
that these men had been sent to 
beard me in the very precincts of 
the Court, in the hope of driving 
me to that which was next to im- 
possible—a settlement. I was 
questioning to myself how far the 


* privilege of counsel attending the 


Courts of Justice would cover me, 
and was doubting anxiously whe- 
ther that privilege was enjoyed only 
by those who actually had business 
to transact, or whether it extended 
over the whole class generally. I 
was doubting how far it would be 
wise to allow of this plea, which 
savoured of adding insult to injury, 
being debated, and then roused my- 
self at the thought, what an occa- 
sion this would be for showing the 
world the astonishing powers of 
speech and reasoning which I took 
it for granted reposed within me, 
and almost hoped myself right in 
the surmise which conscience, rather 
than judgment, had thrown out as 
to the character of the men, when 
one of them advanced towards me, 
holding a brief in his hand, and 
inquired in a tone which relieved 
me greatly, notwithstanding my 
recent wishes for a contest, whether 
I were not Mr. Jones. 

I readily acknowledged that an- 
cient name to be mine, and then 
bubbled up in my mind the thought 
that my good genius had been 
playing me a good turn, and had 
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sent this man to give me my first 
Court brief. How kind of D——, 
my attorney friend, who had pro- 
mised me so often, while yet I was 
but a student, how great things he 
would do forme. There could be 
no doubt I had done D—— much 
wrong when I had mistrusted the 
lavish promises he showered upon 
me. Yes; my name was Jones! 

‘Consultation at nine to-morrow 
morning, sir, in the robing-room. 
Mr. D-——— will feel much obliged 
if you will attend particularly to 
this case, as Mr. —— (the leader and 
Q.C.) will be very much engaged, 
and may not read his brief.’ 

Mr. D——! I did not know him. 
Had never heard his name before. 
My friend’s London agent, no 
doubt. 

‘Very well, I answered, looking 
at the brief, whereon were inscribed 
those cabalistic signs which so much 
gladden the hearts of all counsel, 
whether leader or junior, and which 
informed all whom it might con- 
cern that Mr. Jones was concerned 
for the plaintiff, in an action against 
the Great Western Railway, and 
that Mr. Jones was to have ten 
guineas for his advocacy therein. 

Holding the brief in my hand as 
though it were a marshal’s baton, 
I entered the Court of Queen’s 
Bench with the idea of making an 
impression upon my brethren who 
should see me enter there, though 
for the first time, with a briefin my 
hand. Upon L—— and B—— 
mr | I desired to let fall the 
full weight of my importance, be- 
cause they had so many times hinted 
at the absurdity of my ever expect- 
ing to hold a brief, unless, as they 
were pleased to add, it might be one 
in my own behalf as defendant in an 
action upon sundry accounts de- 
livered. I walked in and sideway’d 
to a place in the middle of the 
second row, where I saw L—— sit- 
ting behind his morning paper, his 
wig pushed back and disclosing a 
quantity of his brown curly hair, 
his gown just clinging to his shoul- 
ders, and a look of nothing particu- 
lar todo showing itself upon his 
face. 

‘Hullo! Jones, got a brief? 
Your own, old chap? Deuced glad 





of it; special jury, of course. Want 
reporting?’ for D—— is reporter- 
in-chief of cases tried before her 
Majesty’s judges at Westminster and 
Guildhall, to the ‘Law Reformer’s 
Gazette.’ 

‘Good firm, that!’ said L——, 
looking at the name of my clients. 
‘How did you get taken in tow? I 
thought your namesake on the 
Southern Circuit did their junior 
work. Want new blood, I suppose; 
but like to keep the old name.’ 

A cold shudder passed through 
me as L—— uttered these words, 
for they conveyed to my mind the 
idea of there having possibly been 
a mistake. I strove to cast it off, 
but could not; the suspicion was 
enough to unsteady my eyesight as 
I endeavoured to run cursorily 
through the brief. The interesting 
nature of the action, and the many 
points for argument which it opened 
up, gradually absorbed me so much, 
that I did not notice the entrance of 
the attorney’s clerk who had given 
me the brief, and who was now 
signalling to me by many signs and 


‘There’s another brief for you, 
Jones,’ said L——, nudging me so 
as to draw my attention to the man, 
who, unable to reach me, evidently 
desired to have speech with me, 
and who seemed to be in a very 
excited state of mind. 

Sidling out as I had come in, 
earning the curses which all win 
who tread on tender feet, I arrived 
at the spot where the man stood, 
and then—the horrid truth which 
L——’s words had caused me to 
suspect, dawned in its fulness upon 
my mind, and desolation swept 
across me. 

The man had made a mistake. 
He had confounded my name—con- 
found him!—with that of my learned 
friend of the same name on the 
Southern Circuit, the very man of 
whom L—— had spoken. Not 
knowing the gentleman he was told 
to instruct, he had asked a colleague 
if each fresh comer from the robing 
hall bore the style, in which I re- 
joice, and unluckily for me it hap- 
pened that I came up before my 
namesake, and the colleague who 
made it his business to acquaint 
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himself with the name and abode of 
each member of the bar, old or 
young, had told the wretch that my 
name was Jones. Acting upon this 
meagre information, Messrs. D -——’s 
clerk put the brief into my hands— 
and now, the real Simon Pure 
having been discovered, it behoved 
me to surrender my supposed gain— 
all the apologies of my misleader, 
humble though they were even tc 
abjectness, not serving to compen- 
sate me for the loss of ten guineas, 
the dignity of the thing, and the 
prospect which had been before me 
of seeing my name in the news- 
papers in connection with one of 
the most important cases that was 
tried that term. After such an 
event I could not go back to the 
Queen’s Bench, but turned a sadder 
and a poorer man into the adjoining 
Court of Exchequer. 

An old judge—I might say a very 
old judge—was sitting on the bench, 
looking like the impersonation of 
law, and of all that was dignified 
and venerable in man. He was one 
who had been easily chief as a stu- 
dent at college, and no less easily 
chief as a junior counsel at the bar. 
His name was associated with many 
a famous case, of which the memory 
even of the bills of costs had 
perished ; he had survived the clients 
of his early days, and while yet a 
young man, had ‘gone lightly o’er 
low steps’ in the road to advance- 
ment; now his name was considered 
to be a synonym for justice, and those 
who sometimes questioned the man- 
ner in which he laid down the law, 
did not venture to question his law 
itself; and they readily pardoned 
the privileges which old age as- 
sumed, for sake of the time when 
these were not needed ; and because 
of the comprehensive grasp of the 
old man’s mind, which enabled him 
to apprehend a thing in its entirety, 
without bestowing upon it his 
whole attention. 

A special jury case was on, and the 
jurymen’s names were being called 
over by the associate of the Court. 
The name of a most intimate friend, 
from whom I had parted only that 
morning, was called out from the 
box, and though surprised, for he had 
not told me of his having been sum- 
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moned, I quite expected to see him 
step forward and answer. Imagine 
my dismay when a shabbily-dressed 
man who had been standing near the 
‘well’ of the Court, made the 
melancholy announcement that my 
friend had been dead three months. 
A momentary regret passed through 
my midriff as I thought of R——’s 
amiable wife and three young child- 
ren; but it was momentary only, for I 
knew quite well that R——— was alive 
this very morning, and had left me 
not two hours ago for his office in Jute 
Street. There was some mistake, 
but in the interests of R——.,, who 
I knew hated jury summonses, I did 
not think it incumbent on me to 
right it. Several names were called 
to which no answers were given, and 
there seemed to be but a poor chance 
of making up the jury. Nine were in 
the box—three more were wanted, 
and of two of those who remained to 
be called over, the shabbily-dressed 
man announced the same doleful 
tidings that he had announced about 
my friend. Who was this that took 
such an interest in special jurors 
that he knew to a nicety the dates of 
their decease, and came there to 
volunteer the information which he 
had himself acquired ? For he spoke 
evidently as amicus curie—he was 
not an official person, yet because 
perhaps that his statements were 
made voluntarily, no one questioned 
the correctness of his speech. The 
judge made some remarks about the 
carelessness of the sheriffs in keep- 
ing dead men’s names upon the 
panel, the counsel for the plaintiff 
prayed a ‘tales,’ and the jury was 
completed by common jurors. The 
case went on, but the shabby man 
interested me. He was evidently a 
frequenter of the Courts, and ap- 
peared to be known to the ushers 
and people in attendance; and I 
thought he was perhaps some re- 
tired attorney or barrister who made 
it is hobby to get upthe histories of 
jurors, and was believed therefore, as 
a matter of course. It was not antil 
afterwards I learned from R——, to 
whom I announced his own death, 
that he paid this man so much a year 
to kill him when inconvenient sum- 
monses came, on which occasions he 
sent them to the shabbily-dressed 
G2 
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man, who instantly committed such 
homicide as would be sufficient to 
excuse the victim from attendance at 
Westminster. 

The case wasone fora special jury 
—compensation case for damages 
done through negligence of a ser- 
vant—and a great fight for the ver- 
dict was expected. The counsel en- 
gaged for the defence were an emi- 
nent Queen’s Counsel and a‘ junior’ 
—cetatis suce 45—who was reckoned 
one of the best of stuff gownsmen. 
Their battery was a strong one, and 
they wore upon their faces an ex- 

ression uf quiet satisfaction which 

stokened the comfortable assurance 
they felt of being able to silence 
whatever artillery might be brought 
against them. 

‘Who are for the plaintiffs?’ I 
inquired of the man next me. 


‘Serjeant —— and P——, a new 
junior, I believe.’ 

* P—— of the Home Circuit?’ 

* Yes.’ 


‘He'll have hard work against 
little S——,’ I remarked, ‘ unless 
the serjeant helps him more than 
he is wont to do. Is the serjeant 
here ?” 

‘TI have not seen him,’ answered 
my friend, ‘and some one said just 
now he would not come.’ 

‘Poor fellow!’ I exclaimed, for I 
knew P to be the very quin- 
tessence of nervousness. ‘Surely he 
is given over into the hands of the 
Philistines :’ and so indeed it seemed. 
P——’s leader was not in Court, 
P—— could not learn anything 
about him, and it seemed to be 
pretty certain that if the case went 








on, P would have to conduct it 
himself. 
Poor P——! there he sat, looking 


unusually pale and suffering evi- 
dently from the suppressed excite- 
ment which was born of the strange 
position in which he found himself. 
He sat there in his place behind the 
leader’s bench, with books and 
papers before him, in formidable 
array : his brief, which he’bound and 
loosed from its tape bonds at least 
ten times in as many minutes, was 
in his left hand, and the fingers of 
his right hand unconsciously played 
the devil’s tattoo with a quill pen on 
the red baize desk: his eyes looked 
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wistfully at the side door, as he 
watched for the coming of him who 
came not. Little S——, his oppo- 
nent, whispered words of soothing 
into his leader's ear. The pair smiled 
benignly on each other, and looked 
across at my poor nervous friend, 
who was unknown to them as well 
as to fame, with a glance in-which 
pity mingled with some professional 
scorn. 

The jury were sworn, and had 
settled themselves to their duty with 
that expression of resigned unwil- 
lingness on their faces which jury- 
men of all sorts are wont to wear. 
The counsel for the defence untied 
their briefs and opened them out 
leisurely on the slope. The Court 
was all attention, reposing its chin 
on its hands; there remained nothing 
to be done but to open the case for 
the plaintiff. 

I looked across at P——, no lon- 
ger watching the side door, but 
gazing curiously at the judge, who 
stared down at him. The nervous, 
restless look was intensified to the 
utmost, but to my surprise and re- 
lief there was no appearance of con- 
fusion. I knew P—— to have a 
strong will and a stronger sense of 
duty, and rejoiced as I saw, or fancied 
I saw, these two coming to his as- 
sistance against his own nervous 
system and the two skilled verdict- 
getters who now threatened him. 

A dead silence for abouta minute 
was broken by the judge uttering 
with some significance, as he still 
looked hard at P——, the mono- 
syllables, ‘ Well, sir!’ 

P—— rose and said in a voice 
tremulous as that of him who hears 
his own notes alone, for the first 
time in a public place—— 

‘I hope your lordship will forgive 
me for keeping the Court waiting. 
My leader is absent in the other 
Court and will be here directly. I 
have sent for him.’ 

‘Oh, sir,’ said the judge—grinning 
agrim grin as he said it—‘ your 
leader intends to give you an oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing yourself. 
You'd better begin.’ 

The jury laughed, the ‘learned 
friends’ on the other side laughed, 
and all the ‘ learned men’ in Court 
chuckled at the facetious judge, who 
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was unable to resist the temptation 
of saying a smart thing even to a 
man so evidently nervous as poor 
P——. I trembled for P——, but 
he was no way dismayed. On the 
contrary, the judge’s joke stood him 
in excellent stead; it lent him that 
slight touch of indignation, gave 
him that sufficient wounding of his 
amour propre which enabled him to 
send his adversaries to the right 
about, and not only so, but to his 
own and his friends’ surprise, to take 

in the amusement of which he 

imself was the occasion. 

‘Your lordship is aware that 
there are two ways of distinguishing 
one’s self,’ said P——, anxious now 
to gain time, and glad to use the 
means the Court had unexpectedly 

rovided for him. ‘And I cannot 

ut feel that I shall be as distin- 
guished as poor Denmark beside the 
allies, if I am to be deprived of the 
assistance of my learned leader.’ 

‘My brother will no doubt be 
here,’ said the leader on the other 
side, ‘meantime you can go on.’ 
And then followed some ‘chaff,’ as 
mild as that which had gone before, 
about the absent ‘ brother’ being the 
learned counsel’s big brother (Ser- 
jeant —— was a very little one), and 
the probable consequences to him 
of pushing on the case in the ab- 
sence of the same, a disclaimer on 
the part of the ‘ other side’ against 
being taken for the representatives 
of those ‘distinguished foreigners,’ 
the allies against Denmark, cum 
multis aliis, which wasted a good 
ten minutes, allowing Serjeant —— 
time to come up, and would have 
lasted ten minutes more had not Mr. 
Baron —— somewhat testily re- 
marked that Mr. P—— could?at all 
events open the pleadings, which 
Mr. P—— said ‘ of course, he could 
do,” and proceeded to do, with a 
boldness which was the inspiration 
of the moment. 

It is the duty of the junior counsel 
to begin under any circumstances, 
so that there was as yet nothing 
falling to the share of P—— which 
would not have fallen had Serjeant 
—— been there. P—— told ‘my 
lord and the jury’ how that John 
Styles was the plaintiff and John 
Giles was the defendant, and that 
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the plaintiff sued the defendant ‘ for 
that ;’ and then he read the interest- 
ing document known as the decla- 
ration, from which it appeared that 
John Giles was an exceedingly bad 
man, who hired servants known by 
him to be incompetent, and also to 
be very skilful in breaking other 
folk’s legs; that he was habitually 
negligent as to the way in which he 
conducted his business; and so far 
as the matter now before the Court 
was concerned, had ‘ so negligently, 
carelessly, and improperly conduct- 
ed himself in that behalf,’ that by 
his approvedly unskilful servant he 
had ‘broken, wounded, crushed, 
bruised, and maimed’ the leg of 
John Styles, who being a carman, 
earning a pound a week, valued his 
injured limb at 1,000/. 

A thousand pounds seemed a 
moderate- sum to ask for injuries 
which required so many adjectives 
to describe them; but John Giles 
said on the pleadings, that he was 
‘ not guilty,’ and privately that Mr. 
Styles might go to a warmer climate 
for the money he sought to recover. 
* Upon this plea,’ said P——,, ‘ issue 
has been joined, and that is the case 
for trial before you.’ 

As a matter of fact, I believe the 
plaintiff was a carter, who had gone 
with his master’s cart to take some 
marble slabs from defendant’s yard. 
The defendant was fifty miles away 
at the time, but his foreman and 
helpers went to load the cart, and 
the plaintiff, though he did not fetch 
the slabs out of the yard, neverthe- 
less helped to make them fast in the 
van, which he was bound to protect. 
While they were making one of the 
slabs fast, the foreman jumped out 
of the van and shook it, a slab fell 
over and broke the carter’s leg. The 
action was against the master for 
the negligence of his servant. 

The point was a fine one, for if 
Styles could be made out to have 
been acting as defendant’s servant, 
or as a voluntary helper, he must 
be nonsuited. Only if he could be 
shown to have been independent of 
defendant’s orders, and to have been 
engaged upon the slabs in the capa- 
city of his own master’s servant, had 
he a cause of action. It was sailing 
rather close to the wind, as his leader 
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himself told him in consultation; 
and indeed, but for P——’s showing 
him the principal case on which he 
had relied, and which the learned 
serjeant, who had not read his brief, 
had not, therefore, had occasion to 
look up, that gentleman had de- 
clared there was no case. 

Just as P—— was finishing his 
opening statement to the jury,a 
slight commotion was heard at the 
entrance to the Court, and, to the ma- 
nifest joy and delight of P——, Ser- 
jeant’—— camein likea frigate in full 
sail. Nodding good-humouredly to 
all around, the serjeant seized the 
brief which his clerk held before him, 
-and without slipping the tape off, rose, 
as P—— sat down, and p ed to 
address the jury as though he had 
long been master of the case, and 
had not—as in truth he had—been 
put in possession of the facts only 
two hours before in consultation. 

You would have thought, to hear 
the serjeant, that he had been en- 
gaged in loading slabs in vans all 
his life long; that until this parti- 
cular moment he had never done 
aught else, and had now come into 
Court for the sole purpose of telling 
the jury how his work was done. 
Then he laboured to show that the 
defendant had admitted the plaintiff's 
case; said he should call witnesses 
to prove it, as well as to depose to 
the serious nature of the injuries 
done to the plaintiff, as set forth in 
such harrowing terms in the declara- 
tion. This done, he sat down, and 
P—— proceeded to call the first 
witness for the plaintiff—the plain- 
tiff himself. 

A slight pause, after which the 
usher cried with a loud voice— 
pitched as though he had a personal 
quarrel with the witness—for John 
Styles to appear. A movement at 
the end of the Court, and then a 
man as impotent-looking as he who 
could not crawl into the Pool of Be- 
thesda, was brought forward by two 
supporters and lifted into the wit- 
ness-box. A chair was provided for 
him, and, bound and becrutched, he 
showed like a victim to all the woes 
contained in Pandora’s box. 

P—— elicited the details of the 
case, vainly trying to make the wit- 
ness declare himself other than he 
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was evidently desirous of repre- 
senting himself to be, viz., a willing 
helper to the men engaged in load- 
ing the van; for P—— felt the 
danger of the man proving himself 
a volunteer, in the sense of an unre- 
munerated and free helper. ‘The 
other side’ smiled as the examina- 
tion went on, and positively glowed 
with pleasure when his lordship 
interrupted P—— by remarking 
that, as far as he had heard, he could 
not understand what case there was. 

Up sprang the serjeant, snatching 
the book which P—— had shown 
him only a few hours before, from 
P——’s hand, and with the air of a 
man whois suffering intolerably from 
some sudden wrong, entreated his 
lordship to refrain from any expres- 
sion of opinion until the case had 
been fully gone into, adding, how- 
ever, with special reference to the 
remark about there being ‘no case,’ 
that he held in his hand a judgment 
on which he very much relied, and 
to which he must beg his lordship’s 
attention. 

‘ My learned friend knows some- 
thing of the case, I believe,’ said the 
serjeant, as he handed the book to 
the usher, and nodded good-hu- 
mouredly at Mr. Q. C., who had 
shown cause in this very case, and 
who now muttered something about 
the two cases being distinguishable. 

The judge took the book from the 
hand of the associate, who had re- 
ceived it from his lordship’s clerk, 
who had received it from the usher, 
who had received it from the ser- 
jeant; and after scanning the out- 
side of it, and looking at the fly-leaf 
to see the owner’s name, proceeded 
to read the judgment to which his at- 
tention had been drawn. Whilst his 
lordship read there was much sig- 
nalling and undertone talk between 
the members of the bar and the 
attendants in Court. The words 
‘ non-suit ’—‘ point reserved ’—‘ new 
trial,’ came from the ‘other side,’ 
accompanied by much shaking of 
heads, which meant great things, 
doubtless, to the initiated in such 
signs, for they shook their heads in 
return, and both sides seemed per- 
fectly satisfied. 

‘Do 'you think, sir, the judge is 
with us?’ said a man sitting behind 

















me, and who I gathered, from the use 
of the pronoun ‘ us,’ was interested 
in the case. 

‘I don’t know, I answered; ‘he 
seems to be in a good humour.’ 

* Has humour anything to do with 
his being for or against us, sir?’ in- 
quired the man. ‘ I should not have 
thought so.’ 

‘Perhaps not,’ I replied; ‘ but 
judges are only men, and all men 
are subject to bouts of indigestion.’ 
The man seemed to be lost in won- 
der on finding that even judges were 
not impassible ; and was even more 
astonished at the familiarity which 
existed between the opposed ‘ coun- 
sel’ than Mr. Pickwick was when 
his leader shook hands with the 
counsel for Mrs. Bardell. The judge 
finished his earnest perusal of the 
volume, and laying the book down 
on its face, said, ‘This is a very 
important case; ‘it is nearly your 








‘It is our case, my lord,’ rejoined 


‘ Well, observed the judge, ‘ I do 


not see how the matter can rest here. 


with a verdict. It must go into 
the full Court, and possibly to the 
Court above. Is it not a case for a 
settlement ?” 

P—— beamed with satisfaction. 
He had raked out the case in ques- 
tion, and mainly on the strength of 
it he had advised the action being 
brought. He had withstood his 
own leader with it in consultation, 
and now it came in the face of the 
judge’s expressed opinion. ‘ The 
other side’ looked a little discon- 
certed, but was glad ‘ his lordship 
had thrown out this expression of 
opinion.” Then came a laying of 
heads together by the counsel en- 
gaged, assisted by the attorneys on 
either side, who leaned over the 
back of the ‘ well’ in which they 
were confined, and deferred to the 
wisdom of those whom they had en- 
trusted with the case. His lordship 
read the newspaper, the jury stood 
up and stretched their legs in the 

ury-box, and Mr. ©. D. the emi- 
nent (in that he was six feet high) 
junior counsel, who drew portraits 
many, though pleadings few, 
sketched the scene before him, as 
a whole and in parts, upsetting the 
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gravity which resides under the 
wig, and moving every one to laugh- 
ter by the adsurdity and justness of 
his caricature liknesses. 

The conference was of no avail. 
Counsel could not agree. The case 
must go on; so P—— finished his 
examination of the plaintiff, and 
Mr. Q. C. rose to cross-examine. 

Little was elicited by this means, 
beyond the fact that the plaintiff had 
undoubtedly helped, but whether 
as a volunteer, or as his own mas- 
ter’s servant, was the somewhat fine 
question which was left for the jury. 
And now a man, whose personal 
appearance had already attracted 
considerable attention, was called. 
He had been sitting by the side of 
the solicitor in charge of the case, 
and was evidently much interested 
in the issue of the trial. He had 
been present at an interview be- 
tween plaintiff and defendant, and 
was to bear witness to what had 
passed. He was a fine-looking man, 
apparently a foreigner, with an ani- 
mated expression of countenance, 
and a costume which, the place and 
oceasion considered, was truly won- 
derful. Whether it was the way in 
which he found expression for the 
respect which his nature felt for 
the tribunals of the kingdom, or 
whether it was the custom in his 
country so to appear before the 
courts, did not come out: but this 
gentleman was attired in full even- 
ing dress, with an elaborately worked 
shirt, diamond studs, and a coat 
which Mr. Poole’s eye might have 
pronounced faultless. No distinc- 
tion had been made between him 
and the other witnesses in the cause, 
as I cannot help thinking there 
should have been. It was scarcely 
right in the usher to allow so mag- 
nificently clad a man to herd with the 
‘ seedy’ crew who filled as of right 
that abyss in the halls of justice known 
as ‘ the well;’ unless, and perhaps 
he was correct after all, the usher 
thought of him as Lafeu thought 
of Parolles, in ‘All’s Well that 
Ends Well,’ that ‘the scarfs and 
bannerets about him did manifoldly 
dissuade him from believing him a 
vessel of too great burden.’ Any- 
how, there he sat in the ‘ well’ till his 
name was called out by the usher, 
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in as indignant a voice as that in 
which the first witness had been 
desired to "stand forth. Then he 
started to his feet as if the ground 
under them had suddenly grown 
red hot, and made his way over blue 
bags, papers, and the legs of at- 
torneys’ clerks, to the witness-box. 
Serjeant —— introd uced him to the 
judge as Count Dieudon, a French- 
man, while the associate explained, 
as much by signs as by words, that 
the gentleman must remove the 
white kid glove from his right 
hand, in order to hold the sacred 
book on which he was to swear to 
tell the whole truth and nothing 
but that. There being some diffi- 
culty in ee this, his lordship 
thought the delay was caused by 
the witness objecting to take the 
oath, and thinking further, perhaps, 
that Count Dieudon, who was as 
good a Christian as is to be found 
throughout all Leicester Square, 
might possibly, from his general ap- 
pearance, be of the Hebrew faith, 
rather testily told the associate to 
ask the witness if he were a Jew. 
The bare suggestion caused a cur- 
rent of eloquence to flow from the 
Frenchman, so strong and con- 
tinuous, that it bid fair to supersede, 
in the attention of the Court, the 
case which was actually before it. 
His lordship at length succeeded in 
conveying to the speaker an assur- 
ance of his want of intention to 
insult him; M. Dieudon succeeded 
in getting the white kid glove off 
his right hand; and the associate 
succeeded in swearing him in the 
words of the oath. 

* Did I understand you to say that 
the gentleman was a count? in- 
quired the judge. 

‘He is so, my lord,’ answered 

‘Of the Roman Empire or the 
French?’ asked his lordzhip, with a 


smile. 

‘One of the indebitatus counts, 
I believe, my lord,’ said Mr. Q. C., 
at which remark his lordship smiled 
again, and Count Dieudon, who did 
not understand the allusion, and 
thought they were but settling the 
exact degree of his rank, smiled also. 

Count Dieudon had evidently 
made the English language his 
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study, and was, moreover, evidently 
well satisfied with the progress he 
had made in it. He had also given 
to the world three large volumes on 
the Science of Agriculture, which 
he had with him in the witness-box, 
in case, I suppose, any — 
should arise upon that subject in 
the course of the trial of a complaint 
for broken limbs. As this was far 
from likely, it seemed rather unne- 
cessary for him thus to burden him- 
self; but these three volumes were 
on the ledge before him, and seryed, 
at all events, to show the judge 
how he should spell the witness’s 
and author’s name, which was given 
to him by the learned serjeant as 
Dewdong, and by the more learned 
(in French at least) friend on ‘ the 
other side,’ as Déodone. The name 
and address of M. Dieudon having 
been written on the judge’s notes, 
and a further note having been 
made as the only means of stopping 
iteration of the fact, that M. Dieudon 
was author of the great work in 
question, Serjeant —— got the 
range, and began to fire into the 
witness’s stock of information. 

M. Dieudon gesticulated a good 
deal, poured forth volumes of 
Franco-English in copious answer 
to the questions put to him, and 
gave to many English words a pro- 
nunciation which reminded one of 
French spoken by Dan Chaucer's 
- ioress; who spoke French ‘ full 

yre and fetisly after the schole 
of Statford-atte-Bow.’ So with 
M. Dieudon and his English. He 
spoke ‘full fayre and fetisly,’ 
but not after the school of West- 
minster Hall. He might with pro- 
priety have gone home and told his 
countrymen what the Irishman told 
his friends of the French, that they 
were a very stupid people, who did 
not even understand their own lan- 
guage; for it was undoubtedly true 
that practice and use were both es- 
sential to a right understanding of 
what M. Dieudon had to say. Ser- 
jeant —— came to that of his 
examination where it behoved the 
witness to relate what had 
between plaintiff and defendant 
during the interview at which he 
had been present: and as M. Dieu- 
don was both tenacious of being 
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thought able to speak the counsel’s 
own tongue, and also very voluble 
in his talk, the serjeant deemed it 
advisable to beg the witness to re- 
late the conversation, instead of 
getting at it by means of questions. 
M. Dieudon readily complied, and 
with the air of a Jullien and the 
voice of a Berryer, he told his simple 
tale; but when he came to the key 
of the whole conversation—the im- 
portant part, where it was supposed 
the defendant had promised, as al- 
leged in a second count, to pay the 
plaintiff a sum of money—he failed 
altogether to convey an accurate 
notion of what had taken place. 

‘ Miszer Steel he come to défend- 
ant, an say, “ Your man break my 
leg, and make me evil (me fit mal). 
You récompense me. I live in hos- 
pital four, five month. Get not 
work; lose my living. What you 
give me?” Défendant, he say 
nussing. Miszer Steel he press for 
answer, but défendant shake his 
head. He stay a long time to make 
answer, and zen he say nussing.’ 

This evidence, which, more than 
all the arguments based upon eth- 
nological grounds, convinced me of 
the affinity between French and 
Trish Celts, served also to upset the 
gravity of the Court, which fairly 
laughed out, and with every wish to 
do no uncivil thing, could not re- 
frain from seizing this particular 
opportunity for mirth. The count 
was not further interrogated, and 
with, I fear, but hurt feelings, de- 
parted from the box with the great 
work in three volumes, which was 
evidently the pride and joy of his soul. 

Michael Sullivan, the man who 
had done the mischief, and upon 
whom his master had already thrown 
the blame of the entire action, was 
next called, and impressed by the 
duty which lay upon him to observe 
reticence upon the subject to be in- 
vestigated, was more evasive in his 
answers even than his countrymen 
are wont to be. 

‘Did you see the accident? 

*I did not, sir.’ 

‘ Where you present at the time 
it occurred ?” 

‘I was, sir.’ 

‘Did you see.a slab fall over in 
the van?’ 
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*I did, sir.’ 

‘ Did it fall on plaintiff's leg ? 

* I can’t say.’ 

* Do you believe it did ? 

‘I think it did, sir.’ 

‘ Then you saw the accident? 

*T did not, sir.’ 

‘But you saw the slab fall, and 
think it went on to plaintiff's leg ?’ 

‘I did, sir.’ 

‘Then you think you may say 
you saw the accident, may you not?’ 

*I do not, sir.’ 

And after much further bandying 
of words, it was found out that the 
witness had seen everything except 
the actual snapping of the bone in 
the leg. He had seen the slab fall, 
he had seen the leg after it had 
been crushed, he was certain the slab 
fell upon the leg, and yet, for the rea- 
son above given, he declined to assert 
what nevertheless the jury believed, 
that he had witnessed the accident. 

‘Now, sir!’ said Serjeant : 
twitching his gown, and pushing 
his wig the least bit back on his 
head, and looking a little fiercely at 
Michael, ‘did you not jump out of 
the van before the slabs were se- 
cured within it? 

‘IT did, sir.’ 

‘ Did that shake the van? 

* It did, sir.’ 

‘Did not the slab fall over imme- 
diately afterwards ?’ 

* It did, sir.’ 

‘ Did not the slab fall over because 
you shook the van?’ 

‘I can’t say, sir.’ 

‘ What was there besides to make 
the slab fall over?’ 

*T can’t say, sir.’ 

* Did not you say, referring to the 
accident, that is a bad piece of work 
I have done; I was a fool to jump 
out like that?’ 

‘I was not a fool!’ retorted the 
witness, sharply; ‘and I'll thank 
ye not to say so again.’ 

‘Answer my question, sir,’ re- 
plied the serjeant. ‘Did you say so 
or not? 

‘ They’re vary impertinent qhues- 
tions ye’ll be askin’,’ said Michael. 

‘Will you be kind enough to an- 
swer them ?’ said the serjeant. 

* I don’t rhemember.’ 

‘Try and recollect, now. You 
must know if you said so or not.’ 
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‘I don’t rhemember.’ 
‘ Will you swear you did not say 
so?” 

*T will not.’ 

‘ Did you say so?” 

*I don’t rhemember.’ 

* Will you swear that? 

‘I will; Ill swear I don’t rhe- 
member, and I'll swear if I do rhe- 
member, I forget.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the serjeant, 
joining in the laugh, which was 
general at this utter diseomfiture of 
his hopes. ‘ Now, try to remember 
very distinctly this: Had you not 
been drinking this morning before 
the accident occurred ? 

‘Ah, no!’ said Michael, with the 
earnestness of a man tented on some 
point of special pride to himself. 

* Are you sure of that?” 

* Quite,’ said Michael. 

‘Would you forget, if you did 
remember this, too?’ inquired the 
serjeant. 

‘I can’t tell,’ said Michael. 

‘Now, do you mean to tell me 
you had not been drinking on this 
particular morning ?’ 

‘I had some tay,’ answered Mi- 
chael. 

‘No, no!’ retorted the serjeant ; ‘I 
do not mean “tay.” Had you not 
been into a public-house that day ?” 

‘I had not.’ 

* Not to have a friendly glass with 
any one? You know there is no- 
thing to blame you for if you had 
done so.’ 

‘I had not,’ was the answer. 

‘Then you were not drunk on 
that morning, you will swear? 
asked the serjeant. 

Michael did not answer directly, 
but looked somewhat archly into 
the well of the court, as if to seek 
inspiration from his master and the 

attorney, who were sitting there. 
The instructions in the serjeant’s 
brief were that the man had been 
drinking, and there was other testi- 
mony to show that he was ‘all by 
the head’ before he began loading. 

‘I don’t think I was drunk,’ an- 
swered Michael, after an interval. 

‘You don’t think you were drunk,’ 
repeated the questioner, somewhat 
curiously. ‘What do you mean? 
You told us just now you had not 
been drinking.’ 
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‘I had a sup the night afore, 
added Michael, with the air of a 
man who has absolved his con- 
science. 

‘Oh, indeed!’ said the serjeant, 
brightening up, for even he, astute 
as he was, could not divine how a 
man could get drunk on any given 
occasion without imbibing anything 
stronger than ‘tay.’ ‘ Now, do you 
think you had sufficiently recovered 
from the effects of the sup the night 
afore to be able to load the van pro- 
perly-on this particular morning ?’ 

‘I think itd been better if I 
hadn’t taken it,’ replied Michael, 
now fairly unmasked. 

‘Oh! you were not drunk, but 
you think it would have been better 
you had not taken this sup the 
night afore. Very well, I have no- 
thing more to ask you.’ And the 
witness stood down. 

Application was now made to the 
judge that ladies might be re- 
quested to leave the Court, it being 
any to call the medical evi- 
dence to prove the nature of some 
injuries which were included in the 
‘otherwise seriously damaged and 
hurt’ of the declaration. The re- 
quest was at once acceeded to, and 
the Court, by the usher, its mouth- 
yiece, proclaimed aloud that all 
adies were to leave the Court. A 
flutter ensued among the petticoats, 
and many went their way, with an 
expression mingled of surprise and 
indignation upon the faces of the 
wearers of them, as though they 
resented the notion of raising and 
then disappointing their curiosity. 
I say many went their way, but not 
all; some there were who put a 
bold—their expelled sisters called it 

a brazen—face upon the matter, and 
stuck to their seats like women 
whose desire for knowledge is 
greater than their sense of shame. 
His lordship looked round upon 
these law-loving dames, and re- 
marked, in a significant tone, that 
he had directed all ladies to quit the 
Court. It was at this particular 
moment that the usher became im- 
mortal, not knowing, however, the 
greatness of the fame which he was 
laying up for himself. Whether 
he really did not see the bonnets, 
whose unshamefaced owners kept 
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them obstinately in the halls of 
justice, or whether it was in the pro- 
fundity of his scorn that he spake it, 
this deponent showeth not, but in an- 
swer to the remark thrown out by the 
learned judge, came from the usher 
the pride-killing words, ‘All the 
ladies have left the Court, my lord.’ 

A smile, and then a titter, which 
waxed speedily till it became a 
laugh, was observable on the faces 
of judge, jurors, and counsel. Even 
a blush flitted across the counte- 
nances of the unshamefaced ones, 
and the usher stood a satirist con- 
fessed in the middle of the Court. 
His lordship adopted the meaning 
which all hearers attached to the 
words of the censor, himself as much 
astonished at his speech as the most 
amused one there, and, looking to- 
wards Serjeant ——, said that he 
might now proceed, since the modest 
women had left the Court. 

The trial proceeded, the terrible 
nature of the injuries received by 
the plaintiff was explained to the 
jury, and medical testimony was 
heard in support of the case. 

Now his lordship had a way of 
notifying counsel of his having 
written down upon his notes the 
answers of the witnesses, which 
many of those addressed disliked, 
almost to resistance point. He did 
not raise his head and nod, as judges 
are wont, but kept his face still 
fixed in the direction of his paper, 
uttering in a sort of undergrowl, as 
a sign for counsel to proceed, the 
monosyllables ‘Go on!’ It was not 
so much the use of these two good 
words that vexed the hearts of the 
learned, it was the manner of the 
user. Many had been the com- 
x pe made in robing-room and in 

ll, of the bearish (so they termed 
it) method which his lordship 
adopted, and among the complain- 
ants was none so bitter as Mr. Q. C., 
who was for the defence in this 
action. He had fretted and fumed 
visibly during the whole of the time 
he was cross-examining, and all who 
knew him were well aware that ere 
long an explosion must take place. 

His lordship had taken down the 
evidence which Mr. Q. C. elicited 
from the witness, and, being no 
respecter of persons, had notified 


the fact in his usual way to the 
great man before him. Mr. Q. C. 
could not endure it longer; he made 
no fresh attempt to question the 
witness, but stood stock still as in 
respectful attention, waiting his 
lordship’s leisure to continue. 

‘Go on!’ repeated his lordship, 
but silence still reigned ; Mr. Q. C.’s 
head became a little more erect, his 
eyes dilated a trifle more, and the 
starch in the large neckerchief 
which enwound his throat seemed 
‘to bear him stiffly up, as Hamlet 
desired his sinews might bear him. 

‘I said, “Go on!”’ observed his 
lordship, somewhat testily, raising 
his eyes rather than his head, to 
look at the counsel. 

The moment had arrived for the 
expected explosion; his lordship 
himself had fired the train. As men 
who watch some curious and new 
experiment, the bar stood at gaze, 
while Mr. Q. C., with an expression 
of deep astonishment and concern, 
stirred himself from his pointer-like 
attitude of attention, of exclaimed 
with loud and seemingly contrite 
voice :—‘I beg your lordship’s par- 
don, I thought you were speaking 
to the usher.’ 

Respect for the Bench kept down 
open mirth, and Mr. Q. C., with the 
tact of a general who knows how to 
follow up a victory, without crush- 
ing the enemy it is his interest to 
keep in the field, proceeded with his 
examination as if nothing unusual 
had happened. His lordship en- 
dured in silence, and bided his time 
for an answer. 

P——, to my surprise and delight, 
did gloriously, not being discon- 
certed even when the judge, not 
knowing his name, and wishing to 
call him by it, desired the inter- 
mediates before mentioned as sitting 
between judge and counsel, to ac- 
quire this information for him. 
The stage whisper in which the 
inquiries were made one of the 
other, telling all whom it might 
concern that P—— was unknown to 
the frequenters of this Court, did not 
cover him with confusion; I fancied 
I detected even a sort of satisfied 
look upon his face as, in answer to 
the last inquirer, he showed his 
name on his brief, whereon was 
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marked a sum equal to that which 
potentially had been mine in the 
case of the Great Western Railway. 

When Mr. Q. C. rose to cross- 
examine, some question as to the 
admissibility of the evidence he 
thought to elicit, occurred to that 
learned gentleman’s mind. He 
wished to remove it; and also, per- 
haps, by taking his lordship into 
his confidence, to mollify through 
an appeal to his amour-propre, the 
evil prejudice which the late rasping 
had occasioned. It was, therefore, 
in a peculiarly insinuating way that 
he announced his intention of ad- 
ducing the questionable evidence, 
and in a still more insinuating way, 
that he asked his lordship whether 
he thought it would be admissible. 

Now it was strangely forgetful, in 
@ man so astute as Mr. Q. C. un- 
doubtedly was, so to act. He might 
have put forward the evidence and 
waited for his appeal to the judge 
until such time as the opposing 
counsel objected formally; or he 
might have announced his intention 
to put it forward, and proceeded to 
execution without inviting, as he 
did, the interference of a man he 
had offended. As it was, he gave 
himself over into the hands of Sam- 
son, and suffered accordingly. 

His lordship failed to notice 
Mr. Q. C.’s first inquiry, maintaining 
the firm demeanour he had worn 
since the learned gentleman’s tongue 
had lashed his indignation into a 
desire to find vent; but when Mr. 
Q. C. once more asked, as eager to be 
instructed, whether his lordship 
thought this would be evidence, 
Baron —— raised his head, looked 
straight into the lantern above him, 
and said to the lantern, as though 
he were delivering himself of an 
abstract proposition for the special 
edification of the lantern:—‘ Her 
Majesty and the House of Lords are 
the only persons entitled to ask me 
any legal questions.’ This, uttered 
in a monotone, without passion, but 
with entire deliberateness, fell as 
falls a killing frost upon the tender 
plant. Not that Mr. Q. C. resembled 
a tender plant though, for he was 
among his brethren as the oak in a 
forest—yet, no less did he feel 


keenly the chilling blast of his lord- 
ship’s oracular breath. He feigned 
not to notice what everybody else 
noticed; he stammered out some- 
thing; he looked confused, and at 
last said he should not press the 
evidence if his lordship did not think 
it worth while. 

His lordship expressed no opinion 
whatever, but being wearied with 
the long day’s sitting, and being 
desirous, perhaps, not to risk losing 
the vantage ground he had mani- 
festly gained, once more proposed 
to his brother, Serjeant ——, to 
consider whether the case was not 
one for a compromise. Serjeant —— 
having freely admitted that he 
thought the justice of the case re- 
quired some such solution, his lord- 
ship announced that he would 
adjourn the Court to enable counsel 
to come to some arrangement. His 
lordship had risen to go, and had 
stam his way over half the 


length of the platform, when a very 
junior counsel, in a state of terrible 
trepidation, rose to make a motion 
to the Court. Blue bags and red 
bags, books and papers, the owners 


of these, and the clerks of the 
owners, were bundling out of the 
Court; the registrar had already 
stretched himself a weary stretch in 
token of the ending of the day’s 
work ; the usher, henceforth immor- 
tal, had girded up his loins to go— 
when the faint echo of the very 
junior counsel’s voice resounded 
through the Court. His lordshi 

stood in half attention for a secon 

looked hard at the speaker, and 
then, resuming his walk towards 
the door curtain, was understood to 
say ‘To-morrow! To-morrow!’ and 
so went out. The very junior 
counsel could not get a hearing, and 
before the solicitor who had in- 
structed him had finished the tale 
of his reproaches, I fled forth into 
Westminster Hall, and told this tale 
to ow friends, the cherubim in the 


‘Tell it not, save in St. Bride’s 
Avenue,’ said they, as I left them to 
their darkness and the gloom in 
which they have thriven so long. 

‘I will not, answered I; and I 
have kept my ‘word. 
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CELEBS IN SEARCH OF A MULREADY ENVELOPE. 
A Liberpool Romance. 


IN THREE CHAPTERS. 


———— 


CHAPTER I. 
‘WE MET—’TWAS IN A CROWD.’ 


T was at a party Mrs. Furnival 

gave a few months ago that I 
first saw Laura Matilda. Mr. Fur- 
nival is chief of the great firm of 
Furnival and Co., one of the great- 
est mercantile houses in Liverpool. 
Everyone knows Furnival and Co., 
and if they do not, they ought, 
which makes it much the same 
thing. 

Many a pleasant party has Mrs. 
Furnival given, but never shall I 
forget this memorable one at which 
I first saw Laura Matilda. 

Would that my readers could see 
her as I saw her that night, all 
gauzy and shiny, a fairy in robes 
of blue and silver; she was most 
truly a phantom of delight, and I 
may also mention that she wore a 
wreath of roses. When first my 
eye fell upon her, she was standing 
by the piano, talking to Helen 
Furnival, who had been playing, 
and who is,I may mention here, in 
case I should forget it afterwards in 
the absorbing interest of my story, 
one of the jolliest girls in the world 
—never makes game of a fellow, 
and is an out-and-out brick. 

I had been dancing with a tall 
girl—a very tall girl, five foot 
eight in satin boots—and had 
just yielded her up to a very 
small man, who pleaded her pre- 
vious engagement to him, and 
having nothing to do, leant against 
the wall, pondering on human rash- 
ness, as displayed in the case of the 
small man who had just walked off 
with my partner. She was not too 
much for me, but a perfect extin- 
guisher to one of his size. As I 
said, I was standing against the 
wall looking at nothing in particular, 
when my eye fell on Laura Matilda, 
as she stood talking to Miss Fur- 
nival, and assisting her friend in 
the buttoning of a glove. In 


thinking over the matter since, I 
have never been able to account for 
the curious thrill which touched 
my very heart when I first looked 
at her. From head to foot I felt as 
if I were entirely composed ot 
pulses going at the most tremen- 
dous pace; pulses in my hands, 

ulses in my chest, pulses in my 

ees, pulses in my elbows, dozens 
of them in my head, and the big- 
gest of them all coming up my 
throat and choking me. Nothing 
can I do but gaze at her, until the 
beating pulses seemed all to stand 
still, and then rush up to the roof 
of my head. MHeedless of the 
dancers passing me, indifferent to 
the music ringing in my ears, regard- 
less of having my eyes almost 
brushed out of my head by whirl- 
ing jupons (is not that the proper 
term?) dashing by, careless of all 
public opinion, I stood riveted to 
the spot, gazing at the fair vision. 
I was in a state of insensibility to 
all external objects but one; and 
so absorbed was I, that when the 
passing waltzers trod many times 
on my feet, I knew not, until long 
afterwards, what it was that had 
wounded my pet corn and my 
patent-leather boots. In a few 
words, it was a case of love at first 
sight; for before I had looked at 
her many minutes I was hopelessly 
in love, just as violently as we hear 
the young Russian prince is with 
the fair daughter of Denmark. 

It was with some difficulty a little 
while after—I am afraid to say how 
long, for time passed so rapidly 
gazing at this peerless creature— 
I brought down my intellect to the 
present moment sufficiently to 
reply to Mrs. Furnival’s offer of 
getting mea partner. I can never 
be sufficiently thankful for having 
had presence of mind enough to 
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make known my wishes to my kind 
hostess. ‘Seize the moments as 
they fly,” Dr. Watts, or somebody 
says, and I lost not one in request- 
ing to be introduced to the lady 
talking to Miss Furnival at the 
piano. I was almost bewildered at 
my own good fortune as we. crossed 
the room, and too dizzy to take in 
more than that the presentation had 
taken place. ‘Mr. Benson—Miss 
Jones ;’ so the bewitching creature 
was called Jones! 

I believe I asked her for a quad- 
rille; I know I must, for we stood 
up together at the side of one just 
forming, and if I asked her as I felt 
at the moment, there must have been 
a world of deep passion in my voice. 

I am sorry now, since the oppor- 
tunity is past, that I did not look at 
the other fellows, to see how they 
felt at my good fortune; but I am 
sure they were madly jealous when 
they saw who my partner was. 
Then I thought of what I had best 
say to her, but could not invent a 
single remark good enough to make 
to such a girl. There was a fellow 
opposite to me talking like steam to 
a girl, and I thought if I could only 
overhear one or two of his sentences, 
it might give mea start; but Mrs. 
Furnival’s room was too wide for 
that. Then I heard the fellow next 
me say to his partner— 

‘Hot, isn’t it? and she said, 
‘Rather.’ 

So I said to myself, ‘ Well, that is 
as good a thing to begin with as any 
other remark ;’ and turning to Laura 
Matilda (I did not then know her 
Christian name) I said— 

* Hot, isn’t it?’ and like the other 
girl she said, ‘ Rather!’ and then I 
was,as the schoolboys say, stumped. 
Then it was our turn to advance, so 
I was not obliged to say anything 
more until the second quadrille had 
commenced, and in the meantime I 
turned over every subject I could 
think of, one after another; but not 
one idea would come. The more I 
searched, the less came; and to add 
to my dilemma, the fellow who first 
said ‘ Hot, isn’t it ? had gone right on, 
and was now deep in ‘Lady 
Audley’s Secret,’ and I had missed 
hearing how he had managed to 
reach it. Never was so unhappy a 


wretch! We were again back in 
our places, and my time had come 
again, but I had nothing to say; all 
I could do, was—and Laura Matilda 
has since told me I did it to per- 
fection—to look like a fool. 

The reader should have been in 
my place to understand my rapture 
when my fair partner, as if divining 
my embarrassment, relieved it by 
opening the campaign herself, and 
saying in a sweet, low, hesitating 
voice,— 

‘Do you collect foreign postage 
stamps ?” 

Now, if there was a modern 
mania which my soul utterly abhor- 
red, it was this passion for making 
collections of postage stamps. Never 
did I lose an opportunity of inveigh- 
ing against it in the strongest lan- 
guage. The idea—the bare idea of 
filling up great albums with old 
used stamps! I could see no sense 
in it, no object in it, nothing to 
excuse people besetting you every- 
where you went for trumpery stamps, 
entreating you to pledge yourself 
te collect for them rubbish only fit 
to be thrown behind the fire. 

‘And what is the use of it? 
utilitarians naturally ask; and I 
never yet met the stamp collector 
who could give a satisfactory answer 
to this simple question. Shades of 
our ancestors! our sober forefathers 
of the Georges’ times! come back 
and see to what we of this degene- 
rate century have come! 

It had come to this point with 
me, that I would not take life on 
the terms of being a martyr to this 
modern insanity. It was too bad 
that, because one happened to be 
learning business in a Liverpool 
counting house, his life was to be 
made a burthen to him. At this 
time I was in the habit of receiving 
on an average three letters per week 
from country cousins, all imploring, 
nay, even commanding me to send 
them by return of posta good many 
stamps, particularly those mentioned 
in a list enclosed; while a few 
kindly granted me a week to light 
on obsolete ones, all declaring it 
was absolutely necessary for their 

of mind they should have a 
arge quantity without further delay. 
I do believe their belief in Liver- 
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pool and its stamps was as strong as 
poor Whittington’s belief in the 
golden pavements of London; and 
that they thought the number 
of stamps thrown out of the count- 
ing-houses daily would require an 
additional force of able-bodied 
scavengers to clear away the heaps. 
There is my Aunt Dorothy, a fair 
type of the old ladies who 
plague you for them to be sold for 
charity, and who carry them down 
to the country, fleecing all the 
schoolboys in the neighbourhood in 
the sale of them, for the benefit of 
some pet society, at exorbitant prices. 
Refuse her stern commands if you 
dare—few do. Then there are all 
my cousins, from the young ladies 
who beseech of you, writing in a 
fine Italian hand, in which all the 
letters on a level with each 
other—the m’s n’s, i’s, u’s, w’s, v's, 
g’s, o’s, and a’s-—look much alike; 
down through the various stages of 
text hand to round hand in the 
largest characters, the cry of all is, 
postage stamps! foreign postage 
stamps! and all refuse to be satis- 


fied. ‘Then there are my sisters, 


and they have schoolfellows—such 
sweet girls !—who are all collecting 
postage stamps. The very servants 
come to you Genter for them. And 
the summing up of all is, that life 
is not worth having if this mania 
continues, and one is to spend it in 
a Liverpool counting-house. Why 
must the world combine to drive 
one into Bedlam ? 

Some days before Mrs. Furnival’s 
party, a rumour had gone abroad 
that the house was going to send 
one of its young men out to China, 
and having a strong idea that I 
should be the one chosen, I had 
gone over to Birkenhead the evening 
before, to consult with my uncle 
there, as to what course I should 
adopt, supposing the offer were 
made to me. It was a matter for 
grave consideration, and much ven- 
tilation of private affairs; and be- 
lieving uncle and I were quite alone 
in the dining-room, I had spoken 
very freely, not hesitating to men- 
tion names—when— imagine my 
horror — a small voice came from 


under the table, a child’s voice, and 
said :-— 


‘I wish you would go to China, 
cousin Harry, and send home lots of 
stamps.’ 

It was perfectly insufferable. I 
know I had no right to object to 
Charlie falling asleep under the 
table when he ought to have been 
in bed, but I seriously objected to 
him waking up and beginning about 
his stamps, as if there were nothing 
else in life of the slightest import- 
ance to be attended to but the 
accumulation of postage stamps. 

I wonder Charlie had not more 
caution than to touch on the subject: 
it was a sign he was only half 
awake, and at the mention of any 
foreign country instinctively broke 
out into stamps, for I had been so 
beset and annoyed about these de- 
testable things, that I had solemnly 
cautioned my most intimate asso- 
ciates; under a threat of immediate 
and deadly punishment, against 
naming the things in my presence, 
and Charlie had more than once 
been dismissed with a caution. 

Little wretch! as his father 
hastily ejected him from the dining- 
room, and sent him sleepily stagger- 
ing upstairs, coming crash, crash 
against the banisters, the last words 
I heard issuing from his infant lips 
were ‘ postage stamps.’ 

And now, this beautiful Laura 
Matilda had put to me the question, 
‘Do you collect foreign postage 
stamps ?” 

Never in all my life had I felt so 
guilty as at that moment. Had I 
taken the lives of all the sovereigns 
whose image is on the stamp of 
their respective countries, I could 
not have felt more justly condemned 
than I did when I saw Laura Ma- 
tilda’s soft beseeching eyes raised to 
mine, awaiting my reply. 

In the first moments of despair- 
ing, longing at the commencement 
of the quadrille to find something to 
say to her, wild ideas, such as one 
finds in the ‘Sorrows of Werther,’ or 
in Miss Braddon’s novels, about 
community of tastes and feelings, 
had rushed through my mind, and I 
felt certain that, could I but hit on 
the right theme, Laura Matilda and 
I should find ourselves one-souled ; 
but now, how stunned I felt at 
Laura Matilda actually starting with 
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my dée noire. From that moment— 
shall I confess it?—a reaction set in 
in my opinions on the tabooed sub- 
ject. I no longer hated stamps. 
Before I had had time to reply in 
these simple words, ‘No, Miss 
Jones,’ the revolution was gaining 
ground. 

Then she said softly, oh! so softly, 
and so mournfully, ‘I am very 
sorry !’ 

And so was I, very, very sorry, 
and though I longed to say so, I 
could not. My lips seemed sealed, 
and I could only think the matter 
over pensively, as we advanced in 
the quadrille and performed our 
part. And as we set to one another 
and then stood still : ‘ What could I 
do towards becoming one in soul 
with Laura Matilda on this subject ? 
Then I asked her very respectfully, 
* Why are you sorry?’ 

Judging from the tempest in my 
own soul, [ thought her reply would 
have been different. It chilled me 
slightly. ‘You would be sure to 
have some duplicates to give away.’ 

Now, to those readers who are not 
collectors, be it known that no col- 
lector requires more than one post- 
age stamp of each variety, and sup- 
posing he have two of one kind, he 
puts one in his album, and the 
other, the duplicate of his own, he 
reserves either to exchange or give 
away to some friend who has it not. 
This is what Laura Matilda meant 
when she spoke of duplicates; people 
might mistake her meaning. 

I sighed deeply, and inquired— 
* Are you fond of stamps?” 

Her reply was given with the 
deepest fervour. 

*O yes, I love them!’ 

Would she but love me and not 
the stamps, crossed my mind, but of 
course not my lips, our acquaintance 
was too new for that; but, having 
taken a deep resolution, I acted on 
it at once. 

‘Shall I try and get you some ?” 

And she answered promptly and 
joyfully —‘ Indeed, 1 wish you 
would, but I am quite sure that by 
to-morrow you will have forgotten 
all about them, and I shall never 
see one. What can you get me?’ 

This was business-like, but I had 
cast business to the winds, had 


made her an offer without having 
the wildest idea of how to set about 
fulfilling it, and thinking in that 
case I might as well be hung for a 
sheep as a lamb, said— 

* What do you most wish for?’ 

And, in putting this question, I 
put it fully, determining that if it 
were even ni to go abroad 
myself for those she required, it 
should be done, rather than that 
Laura Matilda should be disap- 

pointed. 

ma I want South American, all 
kinds of South American, particu- 
larly Brazilian; I want Honolulu, 
and all kinds of Pacific Ocean ones, 
from those out-of-the-way places; 
I want some French Republics, old 
Indians, new Capes, obsolete Syd- 
neys; but you need not be bringing 
me New Zealands, or New Indians, 
or those dreadful United States 
ones. That cauliflower head of 
Lincoln’s makes me sick to look at 
it, and people will persist in giving 
ittome. I always throw it im the 
fire when I get it.’ 

I lost not a moment in entering 
on my card the names of the re- 
quired stamps, in the intervals be- 
tween this and the next occasions 
on which we were required to 
dance, and my card read oddly, sup- 
posing that the entries stood for the 
names of my partners. For a valse, 
I found I had booked an ‘old 
Indian,’ and a ‘new Cape’ had 
been promised a mazurka, while a 
‘Russian’ had me secured for a 
coming galop, not to speak of a qua- 
drille marked ‘ Turkey,’ which might 
be supposed to allude remotely to 
the coming supper. 

Laura Matilda watched with 
glistening eyes my eritry. 

‘You look almost as if you in- 
tended to get them for me,’ she 
said; ‘but do not throw the card 
out of the window as you go home.’ 

Had swearing been allowable in 

lite and feminine circles, I should 

ave at once made her believe, 
through its medium, that I was a 

man of my word; but that being 
impossible, I merely affirmed, as the 
Quakers say, that my future life 
should be devoted to the pursuit 
and acquisition of postage stamps. 
And all for Laura Matilda! 
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It was my happy fate to take 
Laura Matilda down to supper, not 
that I wished for any; but it was a 
delightful idea to know that for the 
next half-hour I should have nothing 
to do but attend to her wants. 

There is a kind of young lady, 
very common in society, that, on 
being taken down to supper, and 
asked what she will take, invariably 
answers, ‘Jelly;’ or if anything 
lighter is to be had, she will choose 
it, say—grapes. Very young ladies 
act so in general, but I have 
often found them easily prevailed 
upon to eat something a little more 
substantial, apple tart, or even fowl 
and tongue. 

Laura Matilda was not one of 
these delicately-appetised young 
ladies. d no occasion to press 
her beyond the bounds of politeness 
to eat and be merry. 

I had the satisfaction, nay, rather, 
gratification, of seeing her eat every- 
thing I recommended to her, and, 
when not eating, talk in the most 
eloquent manner. If I were struck 


by her charms upstairs, imagine . 


how infatuated I became down- 


stairs. Before we left the supper- 
room, she had confided to me her 
feelings on many subjects, and above 
all she informed me that she was 
staying at the Furnivals, and would 
be there for a week longer. 


‘So,’ she added, ‘I hope, Mr 
Benson, you will look sharp about 
the postage stamps.’ 

I assured her I would do my best, 
and in the middle of my assurance 
a horrid creature came up, and 
claiming her as his partner, bore 
her off. 

I had no further conversation 
with her until the party broke up; 
but whenever she passed me she 
gave me a knowing nod, which said 
plainer almost than words could 
speak it, ‘ Postage stamps.’ 4, 


CHAPTER II. 
HOW TO PROCEED? 


The next morning I arrived at 
the office as usual, and sat down at 
my desk wondering how I shoud 
set about fulfilling Laura Matilda’s 
wishes. Several of our fellows were 
mad on the subject, but as they 
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never dared to name it to me, I had 
no idea how they set about making 
a collection. 

As good fortune would have it, 
one of the first to come in after me 
was young Griffin; and, considering 
him too slow a fellow to raise a 
laugh at my expense, I attacked 
him first: 

‘I say, old fellow, have you got 
any stamps to s ? 

‘Eh!’ said Griffin, scarcely be- 
lieving the evidence of his own 
ears. 

‘ Got any duplicates to give away ?” 

‘Well, that’s good! Have you 
turned collector?” 

‘It is not for myself; it is for 
another.’ 

* By Jove,’ said Griffin, ‘ the world 
is coming to an end! but you are 
very welcome to any I have.’ 

So the good-natured fellow pulled 
out his pocket-book and emptied the 
contents on my desk. 

* Now, explain them,’ I said, ‘ for 
I do not know one from another.’ 

Griffin began, ‘That is a United 
States, Lincoln’s head, you see: 
that“is a New Zealand, twopence. 
That is——’ 

In a word, Griffin had all the 
tabooed ones, and not one of those 
which Laura Matilda desired. Then 
I asked everyone in the office 
I knew to be a collector; but they 
all believed, or affected to believe, 
I was laughing at them, and de- 
clined tocontribute. Then I thought 
of Charlie, over at Uncle John’s; 
and that very evening I went across 
to Birkenhead. 

I found my cousin Mary (who is 
one of the best girls in the world) 
sitting in the drawing-room at her 
work; my aunt was not in the room, 
and Charlie was seated beside Mary, 
sorting his stamps. 

As soon as I had spoken to Mary, 
I said to Charlie, ‘ Let me see your 
stamps, Charlie.’ 

In a moment Charlie had jam 
from his seat and put half the length 
of the room between him and me. 

‘Thank you,’ he said; ‘ I, not 
born yesterday, cousin oe 

‘What is the matter?” I asked. 

‘Don’t I remember? I was never 
to let you see a stamp again as long 
as I lived.’ , 

D 
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‘But I have changed my mind,’ I 
said. ‘ Come,'Charlie, don’t be dis- 
agreeable.’ 

To make a long story short, I 
induced poor Charlie to part with 
the most valuable of his collection, 
under specious promises of splendid 
exchanges, and Jott a deposit of five 
shillings with the boy as an earnest 
of my good faith. 

The reader may imagine the de- 
light with which I recrossed to 
Liverpool that night, having secured 
such prizes as only schoolboys ever 
have. It is very odd how they come 
to make such splendid collections. 

The next morning I was able to 
pass calmly at my desk, secure in 
the possession of Laura Matilda’s 
affection, which I considered I had 
purchased at a cheap rate; and I 
waited impatiently until I could 
leave the office and make a call I 
had intended on Mrs. Furnival. 

Hurrying up Church Street to 
eatch an omnibus which was to con- 
vey me to the suburb where our 
chief resided, who should I meet 
coming down but Helen Furnival 
and Laura Matilda. 

Laura looked charming, in the 
daintiest Mary Stuart bonnet ima- 
ginable. She smiled, and blushed, 
and was so animated, and so glad to 
see me, and asked so enthusiastically 
after the stamps. It was a moment 
of intense pride to me when I took 
out my pocket-book, and showed 
her an envelope sealed and addressed 
to herself. She took it, and thanked 
me, oh, so very sweetly! and I 
thought I had never seen her look 
lovelier than at that moment. It 
was no use thinking now of going 
out to Mrs. Furnival’s, so I joined 
the young ladies, and we all walked 
towards Bold Street together. 

‘Now,’ said Laura Matilda to me, 
as we walked up the street, ‘ you 
have been so very kind about those 
stamps, Mr. Benson, I think I could 
not do better than ask you to do 
something else for me.’ 

How my heart throbbed! how 
loud my pulse beat at the sound of 
her words! 

‘ Oh, pray do!’ I stammered out ; 
‘ pray ask me to do something else 
for you, Miss Jones.’ 

‘ Well,’ she said, ‘you must know 


I am dying for a Mulready enve- 
lope, and I want you to try and get 
me one.’ 

* You are dying!’ I said, in con- 
sternation; ‘why you really don’t 
look at all like it.’ 

‘Only for an envelope, stupid,’ 
she said, laughing; ‘I did not think 
~~ _— — Helen, coating, 

* He en did me the justice to think 
I was quite serious, and said so. 

‘I really must have a Mulready 
envelope,’ Laura Matilda said, 
‘and I cannot go home without one. 
What is Liverpool for, if not to pro- 
vide postage stamps for the pro- 

vinces ? The end of it is, Mr. Ben- 
son, a, must get jme a Mulready 
envelope.’ 

‘And, may I ask,’ I said, with 
much humility, ‘what is a Mul- 
ready envelope? Is it one of any 
peculiar shape or make, or is it for 
any particular purpose ?” 

* Did you carr cried Laura 
Matilda ; ‘no, I never heard of any 
one who did not know what a Mul- 
ready envelope was. Of course they 
were not in use in our recollection, 
Mr. Benson; but have you never 
seen or heard of them ?” 

Again I protested utter igno- 
rance. 

‘They were the first envelopes 
used when the penny postage came 
in, or some time thereabouts—I never 
profess to remember dates, and the 
order in which things happen,— 
what is the good? You can always 
find some one else who will re- 
member them for you; and it must 
wear one’s brains out sadly. But 
these envelopes had a picture all 
round them; and sending your 
letter in one of them postpaid it.’ 

I could not remember ever having 
seen one; nor did I know any one 
who had; nor had I the slightest 
idea of where to look for one. I 
suppose I looked rueful, for Laura 
Matilda began to give an animated 
description of the indispensable en- 


velope. 

, First,’ she said, ‘ in the middle is 
Britannia, with the big, sulky-look- 
ing lion at her feet, and she is sending 
out handfuls of little angels with 
letters across the sea, to camels and 
Chinese with pigtails, and elephants, 
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and Penn and the Indians; and 
there is the dog, too, with the Indians, 
that you always see poking his nose 
at nothing at all, and the usual 
tropical tree that has no end of pro- 
digious fruit, and a reindeer in the 
distance, and two girls in the corner 
at a love-letter (I suppose it is one), 
and,—oh, Mr. Benson, it is a de- 
licious envelope! and I hope you 
will get me one. I should so love— 
I mean, I should be so much obliged 
to you, if you would get it,—and, 
oh! please get it soon, for I am 
going home in a week; and I should 
rather have a blue one than a black 
one,—but the black will do if you 
cannot get the blue. It is a ravish- 
ing envelope, Mr. Benson!’ 

I felt my breath coming short at 
this description. Was ever such an 
envelope seen? I had my doubts, 
and feared Laura Matilda might be 
indulging in that most detestable 
of all amusements, quizzing. 

‘If I knew where they were to be 
had,’ I said, in a faint voice, rather 
deprecatingly. 

‘If I knew myself? said Laura 
Matilda, ‘I should not have asked 
you to get it forme. Like all great 
(liscoverers, you must search for it 
until you find it,—and, remember, 
if you do not get me one, I shall 
never speak to you again. So don’t 
expect it!’ 

ith this terrific warning, accom- 
panied by a threatening shake of 
her parasol, Miss Jones turned away 
and entered a shop, leaving me 
standing with Helen Furnival in the 
street. 

* Now,’ said Helen, ‘it is my turn to 
speak ; I never attempt it when Laura 
is riding one of her hobbies. You 
will have to get the envelope. She 
is dreadfully in earnest about every- 
thing she takes in hand. That is, 
if you really value her good opinion 
—or, I suppose I should say, her 

,—for it seems to me that is 
the reward she holds out.’ 

‘Value her regards! That indeed 
I do, above everything I know on 
earth; and if they are to be won 
by a Mulready envelope, she shall 
have it, if I sweep land and sea for 
it.’ 

This I said in a melodramatic 
tone, feeling the occasion demanded 


more than ordinary language. Miss 
Furnival laughed. 

‘I am afraid sweeping the sea 
won't help you; but inquiring 
among your friends on land may. 
In the mean time, have you any 
engagements for to-morrow even- 
ing? Mamma sent notes by ‘the 
carriage down to the office, hoping 
the servant would find you and some 
of your friends still there. If you 
give me a verbal answer, I shall 
release you from answering mamma’s 
note; and,’ she added, laughing, 
‘you will have more time to devote 
. the pursuit of the Mulready enve- 
ope.’ 

This was gratifying. Another 
evening with Laura Matilda! What 
engagement, made under no matter 
what circumstances, could stand 
before this invitation? I assured 
Miss Furnival I considered myself 
engaged from that moment; and 
she then dismissed me, saying they 
liked to buy Berlin wools without a 
gentleman, and she advised me to 
lose no time in my search. 

As I turned away, I could not 


‘but ee on the lovely enthusiasm 


displayed by Laura Matilda about 
the envelope. ‘Sweet girl,’ I said 
to myself, ‘of such bright material 
are made the minds of the great of 
this world. How did our Peabodys 
and our Brownes rise to wealth and 
eminence but by energy?’ And to 
have energy one must have enthu- 
siasm. Laura Matilda had, indeed, 
looked the soul of enthusiasm as 
she demanded of me a promise to 
leave no stone unturned to procure 
the desired treasure. Her eyes 
sparkled, her mouth smiled, show- 
ing all her teeth, which, I am sorry 
to say, were anything but good, and 
she waved her parasol like the 
baton of a conductor at a musical 
performance. In a word, Laura 
Matilda looked even more enchant- 
ing under these circumstances than 
she had done the night of Mrs. Fur- 
nival’s party. I was ten times more 
her slave, 1 was her sworn knight 
—sworn to procure for my Dulcinea 
a Mulready envelope. Then from 
her my thoughts turned in sad 
comparison to myself. I was not 
enthusiastic about the envelope, 
only about Laura Matilda, and I 
D2 
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wondered if my dogged perseve- 
rance in this cause would stand me 
instead of a more brilliant auality. 

Before I had half settled this 
point, I found myself over at Birk- 
enhead, for I had determined on 
first ascertaining if Charlie had the 
envelope. 


CHAPTER III. 
HOPE. 


I walked up to Hamilton Square, 
and found Mary at home. Charlie 
had not returned from school. To 
her I told my errand, suppressing, 
however, names and reasons, merely 
stating my need, my urgent need of 
a Mulready envelope. 

‘Charlie has not got one,’ Mary 
said, ‘nor do I know any one who 
has that would give it to you. I 
know it well; the boys bring these 
things to show them to me, and I 
have picked up a good deal of 
stamp jargon.’ 

I said, ‘I wished she could in- 
struct me a little, for I thought it 
would be so pleasant to be able to 
talk stamps with Laura Matilda the 
next evening; but Mary laughed, 
and said, ‘Stamps were a love- 
Jesson, only to be learned by caring 
for them or for the collector.’ 

This was a random shot. I am 
sure Mary meant nothing by it, but 
I felt almost found out. 

‘Then I suppose you don’t care 
enough for me, Mary, to try and 
get me the Mulready envelope ?” 

‘I care enough for you,’ she said, 
washing in a sky in a drawing she 
was doing, ‘to set the boys inquir- 
ing among their schoolfellows. It 
is the best plan I know; and if you 
wish to enlist Charlie in your ser- 
vice, you had better repay those 
stamps you borrowed from him. 
You cannot hit a small boy in a 
tenderer spot than his stamp-book.’ 

‘In that case I shall go away 
before he comes in, and take care to 
bring him some the next time I 
come.’ 

‘When will that be? Mary 

‘I do not know. How soon is 
there a chance of you having the 
envelope for me?’ 


‘I never said I would do more 
than inquire,’ Mary said, holding 
her drawing at a little distance to 
see the effect; ‘but, Harry, if you 
are in such haste for it, you ought 
to inquire in every direction for it 
yourself.’ 

‘IT am in great haste,’ I said; ‘it 
is dreadfully important, Mary, and 
4 have only a week to look for it 


ee well,’ said Mary, quietly ; 
‘you look as if you were going to 
lose your rest about 
Harry 


it, cousin 


vy she spoke, she looked up at 
me for a moment, and then resumed 
her drawing. 

‘That is as much as to say you 
won’t lose your rest about it? I 
said, annoyed at the calm way she 
took it. 

She made no answer, but mixed a 
little of a cool grey colour, and went 
on putting it in. 

‘Do you not intend to answer 
me?’ I said, at last, nettled I knew 
not at what. 

‘Your last remark? 
not.’ 

‘Good morning,’ I said, getting 
up. ‘ You would rather help some 
of those schoolboys than me, Mary. 
You used to be different.’ 

She laid down her brush, held 
out her hand, said ‘Good morning,” 
and I went away. 

Iam sure I do not know why I 
fought with Mary, for I never had 
done so before ; but after Laura Ma- 
tilda’s charming enthusiasm, Mary’s 
calmness aggravated me. If she 
had not been so indifferent, I should 
have confided all about Laura Ma- 
tilda to her; I generally did tell her 
of the girls I admired. 

The next morning I had to screw 
up my courage to run the gauntlet 
of the office jokes, and go about in- 
quiring seriously for the Mulready. 
I began with Griffin, but he wanted 
one for himself, and I went round 
them all in turn, but without suc- 
cess. Then came the evening of the 
party. Laura was dressed in pink, 
and looked, if possible, lovelier than 
she had done in blue; and she 
danced so gracefully, far outshining 
in every respect the other girls in 
the room. I danced seven times 


Certainly 
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running with her, and then Mrs. 
Furnival interfered, and requested 
we would both choose other part- 
ners. Very impertinent of her, I con- 
sider, for it was none of her busi- 
ness. 

The next morning I began, as 
usual, inquiring in the office, but no 
one could give me any hope. Grif- 
fin advised me to advertise in the 
‘Liverpool Mercury,’ and get the 
advertisement inserted in the place 
where the matrimonial advertise- 
ments always are; and Bigger, one 
of our fellows, drew up a copy for 
me, but I had not enough of cou- 
rage yet to go through the jokes 
that this would entail on me. The 
advertisement, too, ran so obscurely, 
that the reader was puzzled whether 
Mulready was the advertiser, or 
whether he wanted me or I him, or 
whether the public was cautioned 
not to trust either of us, or whether 
some kind of new envelope was to 
be had for sale at my lodgings; and 
the dreadful fellow stuck up copies 
everywhere it was likely to escape 
the eyes of the principals in whose 
counting-house we were. 

The next morning, as I was sit- 
ting at breakfast, a letter came by 
post for me, signed ‘ Hannah Crop- 
per, New Brighton,’ saying the 
writer had an envelope for sale, the 
kind she heard I had been inquiring 
for, and if I chose to become a pur- 
chaser, a personal interview could 
be had that day, &c., &c. 

Here was good news. The wonder 
was, how she had heard of it so 
soon; but I felt exceedingly happy 
at the thoughts of concluding the 
business quietly down at New 
Brighton, without any of the fel- 
lows knowing anything about it; so 
I put the letter with Hannah’s ad- 
dress in my pocket, and hurried 
down to the office. Two or three 
asked me had I got the envelo 
wanted, but the majority show 
interest, so at dinner-time I avoided 
my companions, slipped down to 
the landing-stage, and took the boat 
down to New Brighton. It would 
lengthen my story too much to tell 
how I sought Hannah Cropper in 
every direction, and Hannah Crop- 
per’s house, but in vain; I returned 
towards evening, thoroughly tired 


and annoyed. I went straight to 
my lodgings, and the first sight 
met my eye was another letter in 
Hannah’s peculiar caligraphy. 

Mrs. Cropper hoped this letter 
would be in time to stop me going 
to New Brighton, as it was Waver- 
tree should have been in the note 
she before sent, but the person as 
wrote it made a mistake. 

It was enough to put any one in 
a passion, but I determined, come 
what would, to go to Wavertree and 
find Hannah Cropper; and go I 
did; but after another day’s fruit- 
less searching I returned home, 
wishing Hannah neck and crop in 
the Mersey. By this time the Mul- 
ready envelope had become one of 
the standing jokes in the office, until 
I began to dread going in to my 
work; and it needed all my dreams 
of Laura Matilda, and the bright 
vision of her smiles crowning my 
success at last, to carry me through. 
I sat down next morning to break- 
fast with a horrid dread of what the 
day might bring forth in the shape 


. Of office jokes. 


The morning paper was on the 
table, and*the reader may imagine, 
if he or she can, for I cannot de- 
scribe, my feelings when my eye fell 
on an advertisement on the first 
page of the ‘Mercury,’ just where 
T had often seen the wants of sigh- 
ing Coelebs depicted. Breathlessly 
I read— 

‘ To Postage-stamp Collectors, 

‘For sale, a Mulready envelope, 
in good condition. Personal appli- 
cation necessary. Apply at No. — 
Prinee’s Park, on this day, between 
the hours of one and three.’ 

Now I had already to make my 
peace with Smith, our head clerk, 
for absenting myself on two con- 
secutive afternoons, and here I re- 
quired a third. I may as well be 
hung for a sheep as a lamb, I had 
before said, when embarking in this 
chase for Laura Matilda; so I said 
the same again, and started down 
to the office, feeling unwontedly 
light-hearted. As I had hoped, I 
was almost the first in, and had 
made my peace with Smith, and 
obtained permission for that ‘day's 
half-holiday also, before the young 
men came trouping in. I never saw 
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Smith so good-natured as he was 
that day, especially when I assured 
him that urgent private business 
would prevent me returning after 
dinner. I answered the usual num- 
ber of querists that morning about 
the envelope, and then we fell to 
work, and the Mulready was lost 
sight of by all but me. 

At half-past two o’clock I found 
myself alighting from the "bus at 
the gate of Prince’s Park, and with 
the address in my hand I proceeded 
to find the house by the number 
given in the advertisement. I paused 
not to look at the pond, nor the 











then,’ I said, using a form of expres- 
sion I considered suitable to the 
man’s rank of life, and again I re- 
peated my question. 

‘Young man,’ he said, with an air 


of exceeding patronage, ‘you are 
quite mad. You are too respect- 
able looking, and it is too early in 
the day for you to be the ‘other 
thing, otherwise I would call the 
police, and give you in charge.’ 

I assured him I was both sober 


rocks, nor the rock-plants, but turn- 
ing my back on St. Paul’s spire, 
quickly found the house. Such a 
fine one, too! ‘ Well,’ I said to my- 
self, ‘if I lived here, I should be 
very sorry to sell my Mulready en- 
velope.’ And, after all, I was not 
wrong in my idea. I rang the bell, 
and a footman in model calves 
opened the door. I explained my 
business ; he listened, staring. 

‘ Yes,’ I said, ‘the advertisement 
said between one and three o’clock.’ 

‘I don’t hunderstand,’ the man 
said, rather insolently. 

‘You are dull of comprehension, 


and sane, but he shut the door 
angrily, saying he gave me five 
minutes to go off, and assuring me 
‘mad people never knew when they 
was mad.’ 

Slowly and sadly-I retraced my 
steps, and walked into town, if not 
richer by a Mulready envelope, at 
least a little wiser than I had been 
three days before. 

It was half-past three when I 
reached town, and I hurried at once 
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to the counting-house and took my 
seat at my desk, trying to attract as 
little observation as possible, but it 
was in vain, my tormentors were 


ready. 
re say, Benson, how is Hannah 
r: 


— 

hen did you hear from her, 
Benson? If I were you I would 
ad for her at Rock Ferry, old fel- 
ow.’ 

‘ Splendid hand she writes for an 
old woman,’ another would say. 

‘Which is the shortest way of 
coming into town from Prince’s 
Park? would be another question, 
and then Smith must come grin- 
ning out of his office, and ask how 
it was I had got that private and 
particular business over so soon? 

I was nearly frantic. When busi- 
ness hours were over I rushed home, 
divided between a desire to throw 
myself into the Mersey, or run off 
to America and enlist with the 
Federals; and it took hours and a 
fabulous number of pipes to com- 

my ruffled spirits. The worst 


= of it all was, that the day- 
io 


re, when on my way to the 
Wavertree omnibus I had met Mrs. 
Furnival, and in the fulness of my 
anticipations of success I had by 
her sent a message to Miss Jones 
that I had heard of an envelope, 
which I hoped to get, and that she 
should have it before many days 
were over. This was the most 
mortifying part of all. It is very 
hard to forgive oneself for having 
been a fool. 

The next morning I had much 
the same persecution to undergo 
that I had had on the previous day : 
even the old porter’s grim face re- 
laxed at the sight of my disconsolate 
one coming in, and with affected so- 
licitude he asked — 

* Well, Mr. Benson, have you got 
that ’ere envelope yet?’ while every 
one of my companions had a new 
jest at my expense. Again I was 
glad to take refuge at home; but 
this time there was an unexpected 
drop of comfort in store forme. A 
letter in my cousin's handwriting 
lay on the table. 

* No fear of her,’ I said with re- 
lief, as I opened it; ‘she is too 
much of a lady to play tricks on a 


fellow, and too goodhearted to hurt 
one’s feelings.’ So I read— 


‘ Dear Harry,—If you have not 
succeeded in getting the envelope 
you were inquiring for, you will be 
glad to hear I have great hopes of 
being able to procure one for you. 
A friend of mine has had a promise 
of one, which she expects to receive 
this week, and not caring particu- 
larly about it will give it to me. 
By next Monday,;at farthest, she 
will be able to send it to me, and 
you may count on having it by the 
first post that leaves this after the 
Mulready comes to me. 

* Affectionately, 
. Mary.’ 

‘ Just like Mary,’ I cried out in 
delight ; ‘now my troubles are at an 
end. Once Mary takes up a thing 
she is sure to carry it through all 
right. Now the fellows may laugh 
if they like: who cares?’ 

But I did care, nevertheless, for 
the jokes at the office were much 
worse than they had been yet, and 
I lived in hourly anticipation of some 
other practical joke being played 
off upon me. My one anchor,‘ how- 
ever, was my cousin Mary. I knew 
I could depend on her. 

My week which Laura Matilda 
had given me was almost gone; but 
with Monday before me, and Mary’s 
word, I felt quite easy in my mind, 
and on Saturday afternoon I went 
out to pay the Furnival ladies a 
visit, bold as a lion, and ready to 
defend myself if Laura Matilda re- 
proached me for delay. 

And reproach me she did, as we 
walked in the shrubberies, for kind 
Mrs. Furnival insisted on my re- 
maining for the rest of the day, and 
I was exceedingly glad to do so. 
As I said, Laura Matilda reproached 
me severely with my tardiness in 
fulfilling her wishes; and though I 
had suffered deeply in her behalf, 
my sufferings were not of a kind to 
raise me in her estimation: she 
might perhaps have joined in the 
laugh against me. I defended my- 
self as I best could, promised the 
envelope for Tuesday, and told her 
I loved her to distraction, and had 
done so from the first moment I laid 
my eyes upon her, the night of the 
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party This I thought would move 
her, and I swore to love her for 
ever, and die if she did not return 
my affection, and a great deal more 
to the same purpose. 

Now this was the first time I had 
made a declaration of love to a 
young lady, and my knowledge of 
such matters was chiefly derived 
from novel reading. In picturing 
the scene beforehand to myself, I 
had thought over all my favourite 
heroines, how they received such a 
declaration. One would put her 
hand in yours as a token; another 
would speak and say somethin 
most loving; while a third woul 
perhaps say nothing but look every- 
thing; nay, I had even read of one 
of a more demonstrative nature 
than most well-trained young ladies 
of our own day, who flung herself 
right into her dear one’s arms. 

None of these things Laura Ma- 
tilda did. She only pulled some 
young tender shoots of laurel from 
the trees as we walked, and chewed 
them to extract the flavour of bit- 
ter almonds from them, an amuse- 
ment peed children are very 

ial to. 


Then I implored her to speak, to 
give me some hope, and tried to 
take her hand; but both hands 
were so full of laurel leaves I could 
not hold them comfortably, and she 
declined to drop the leaves as I 
wished. I really could get no 
reply from her, only at intervals 
she would say, as she put a fresh 
leaf in her mouth, 

‘ Get me the Mulready envelope.’ 

And when I said she should cer- 
tainly have it early next week, and 
began again, ‘ Dearest,’ she would 
cut me short, and say, ‘ When you 
get the envelope,’ until I began to 
understand nothing more was to be 
said until I got the envelope, and 
with this tacitly agreed upon be- 
tween us we parted. 

Monday came, and Tuesday, and 
still no envelope from Mary. I who 
had believed firmly in her that 
she would not deceive, or disap- 
point me. (The reader will per- 
ceive that I have omitted the de- 
scription of the state of my mind.on 
Sunday and Monday, for which see 
any modern sensation novel—I deal 


merely with facts at this portion of 
my narrative.) 

On Tuesday evening I had deter- 
mined to go over and see what 
Mary was about; but when I re- 
turned home in the evening I found 
a note from her on the table. 


‘Dear Harry,—I have been dis- 
appointed about the envelope, but 
hope a few more days will bring it. 
Is it very urgent? 

- * Mary.’ 


To this I replied, ‘ It és very ur- 
gent, my dear Mary,’ and rushed 
into a rhapsody that must have 
astonished my sober cousin. 

Wednesday evening I could stand 
it no longer, and went across to 
Birkenhead. Mary was out spend- 
ing the evening, so I left a note in 
her workbasket and came away. 
Receiving no answer from her, I 
went over again on Thursday night, 
and was so fortunate as to find 
Mary alone. My aunt and uncle 
were out dining, only Charlie was 
with her, and having taken the pre- 
caution of buying him some stamps 
in a stationer’s shop during the day, 
I had the satisfaction of seeing him 
take his cap and rush out to show 
his acquisitions to a friend. 

When I asked Mary why she had 
not replied to my note, I found 
she had never received it, not having 
lifted the lid of her basket that day : 
so I proceeded to turn out the con- 
tents in search of my note, which I 
had thrust far down. Instead of 
my own note, I first came upon 
another, one which had been opened 
and read. 

‘ There,’ Mary said, seeing what I 
had come upon, ‘ that is the last 
note I had from the friend who pro- 
mised me the Mulready envelope. 
Read it.’ 

opened it and read the follow- 


ing 


‘ Dearest Mary,—I have decided 
on having my bridesmaids in cerise : 
I hope that will suit you. I am 
sorry again to disappoint you about 
the Mulready envelope. The poor 
idiot who is to get it has positively 
promised it for Wednesday. He is 
the est goose you ever saw, 
and itis awful fun. I shall make 
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Bill die langhing about him when I 
go down to Leicestershire. 
* Yours, darling, 
‘Lavra MAaTILpA JonEs.’ 


wal ees half-way down the page 
and looked at the signature, and then 
feeling very faint, sat down on the 
nearest chair. Mary was preparing 
tea, and did not see me: I was glad 
she did not see me in my first agony. 
Then the pulses stood still with a 
vengeance. I made one tremendous 
effort at last, ‘ How did you know 
Miss Jones ?’ 

*I was at school with her, and 
made one of those silly compacts 
green geese, as she would style 
them, make, to be each other's 
bridesmaids; I do not wish to be 
hers, neither does mamma wish it, 
and she is to arrange it somehow 
that I need not go. Ido not care 
for that style of girl. Laura takes 


it for granted Iam going. She is in 
town buying her trousseau. 

Then I made a clean breast to 
Mary, and told her all, and her 
honest indignation did me good. 
She was so kind as not to laugh at 


me, but I could see her amusement 
in her eyes. 

* Such horrid treachery,’ she said. 
‘I shall let her know my mind, 
Harry, and you may depend upon 
my needing no cerise trimmings. I 
shall write her a note: you shall see 
it before you go, and if mamma 
approves of it,it shall go to-morrow 
morning. Green goose, indeed! I 
shall show her my opinion of “ aw- 
ful fan.”’ 

It was many weeks before I got 
over the mortification I suffered: it 
was only by making frequent trips 
to Birkenhead I could meet with 
consolation. The fellows in the 
office had got hold of as much of 
the story as supplied them with 


laughing material, and I had a very 
hard time with office wit. It was 
an intense relief to be told one 
morning I was chosen to go to 
China; I had always been anxious 
for the appointment, and there was 
nothing to be done but provide an 
outfit, and say good-bye. So Mr. 
Furnival said; but I knew better. 
I had still to go over to Birkenhead, 
and discuss my journey with my 
relatives. When alone with Mary 
one day, I pressed her hard to come 
out with me, and only that I knew 
she was.too good and true to make 
fun of me just then, I might have 
feared it from her answer, not like 
any of the heroines I had ever read 
of in fiction. 
* Yes, if you will promise to get 
a | a Mi 
I stifled the last word very un- 
ceremoniously before it came out of 
her lips, and to do her justice, she 
has never once alluded to the un- 
fortunate envelope since that day. 


We are not yet married, but I 
hope by the time the readers of 
* London Society’ have reached the 
conclusion of my tale, that we shall 
be. And if they will only look at 
the list of passengers that leave 
England by the overland mail, the 
first that leaves after reading this, 
they will most probably see—‘ For 
China—Mr. and Mrs. H. Benson,’ 
and I hope they will one and all 
wish us bon voyage. I am sorry I 
shall have no opportunity of hear- 
ing if every one is quite satisfied 
with the result of my disappoint- 
ment about Laura Matilda. It 
takes a great weight off the author’s 
mind, when he knows that the 
reading world is perfectly satisfied 
with the matches his heroes and 
heroines make. I hope they are 
pleased with mine. 


2050 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE BLOODY HAND. 
A few Bear's Story. 


CHAPTER I. 
A MEMORABLE NEW YEAR'S DAY. 
Derothy to Eleanor. 


DEAREST ELEANOR, 

OU have so often reminded me 
how rapidly the most startling 
facts pass from the memory of man, 
and I have so often thereupon pro- 
mised to write down a full account 
of that mysterious affair in which I 
was providentially called upon to 
play so prominent a: part, that it 
is with shame I reflect that the 
warning has been unheeded and the 
mise unfulfilled. Do not, dear 
iend, accuse my affection, but my 
ing duties and occupations, 
for this neglect, and believe that I 
now take advantage of my first 
quiet evening for many months to 
fulfil your wish. Betty has just 
brought me a cup of tea, and I have 
told the girl to be within call; for 
once a heroine is not always a he- 
roine, dear Nell. I am full of child- 
ish terrors, and I assure you it is 
with no small mental effort that I 
bring myself to recall the terrible 

events of the year 1813. 

Oddly enough, it was on the first 
day of this year that I made the 
acquaintance of Mr. George Manners; 
and I think I can do no better than 
begin by giving you an extract from 
the first page of my journal at that 


‘ Jan, 1, 1813.—Itis mid-day, and 
very fine, but it was no easy matter 
to be at service this morning after 
all good Dr. Penn’s injunctions, as 
last night’s dancing, and the long 
drive home, made me sleepy, and 
Harriet is still in bed. 

‘Though I am not so handsome 
as Harriet, and boast of no con- 
quests, and though the gentlemen do 
not say the wonderfully pretty 
things to me that they seem to do to 
her, I have much enjoyed several 
balls since my introduction into so- 
ciety. But for ever first and fore- 
most on my list of dances must be 


Lady Lucy Topham’s party on New 
Year’s Eve. Let me say New Year’s 
Day, for the latter part of the even- 
ing was the happy one to me. 
During the first part I danced a 
little and watched the others much. 
To sit still is mortifying, and yet I 
almost think the dancing was the 
greater penance, since I never had 
much to say tomen of whom I know 
nothing: the dances seem inter- 
minable, and I am ever haunted by 
a vague feeling that my er is 
looking out over my head for some 
one prettier and more lively, which 
is not inspiring. I must not forget 
a little incident, as we came up the 
stairs into the ball-room. With my 
customary awkwardness I dropped 
my fan, and was about to stoop for 
it, when some one who had been 
following us darted forward and 
— it tome. I curtsied low, 
e bowed lower; our eyes met for a 
moment, and then he fell behind. 
It was by his eyes that I recognised 
him afterwards in the ball-room, for in 
the momentary glance on the stairs 
I had not had time to observe his 
ane aw height and fine features. 
ow strangely one’s fancy is some- 
times seized upon by a foolish wish! 
My modest desire last night was to 
dance with this Mr. George Manners, 
the handsomest man and best dancer 
of the room, to be whose 
even Harriet was proud. Though I 
had not a word for my second-rate 
partners, I fancied that I could talk 
to him. Oh, foolish heart! how I- 
chid myself for my folly in watching 
his tall figure thread the dances, in 
fancying that I had met his eyes 
many times that evening, and, above 
all, for the throb of jealous disap- 
pointment that came with every 
dance when he did not do what I 
never soberly expected he would— 
ask]me. A little before twelve I was 
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sitting out among the turbans, when 
I saw him standing at some distance, 
and unmistakeably looking atme. A 
sudden horror seized me that some- 
thing was wrong—my hair coming 
down, my dress awry—and I was 
not comforted by Harriet passing at 
this moment with— 

*“ What! sitting out still? You 
should be more lively, child! Men 
don’t like dancing with dummies.” 

‘ When her dress had whisked past 
me I looked up and saw him again, 
but at that moment he sharply turned 
his back on me and walked into 
the card-room. I was sitting still 
when he came out again with Mr. 
Topham. The music had just 
struck up, the couples were gather- 
ing; he was going to dance then. 
T looked down at my bouquet with 
tears in my eyes, and was trying 
hard to subdue my folly and to count 
the petals of a white camellia, when 
Mr. Topham’s voice close by me 
said— 

*“ Miss Dorothy Lascelles, may I 
introduce Mr. Manners to you?” 
and in two seconds more my hand 
was in his arm, and he was saying 
in @ voice as commonplace as if the 
world had not turned upside down— 

*“T think it is Sir Roger.” 

‘It is a minor satisfaction to me 
to reflect that, for once in my life, I 
was right. I did talk to Mr. George 
Manners. The first thing I said 
was— 

*“T am very much obliged to you 
for picking up my fan.” To which 
he replied (if it can be called a 
reply )— 

*“T wish I had known sooner 
that you were Miss Lascelles’ sister.” 

‘I said, “Did you not see her 
with me on the stairs?” and he 
answered— 

*“T saw no one but you.” 

* Which, as it is} the nearest ap- 
proach to a pretty speech that ever 
was made to me, I confide solemnly 
to this my fine new diary, which is 
to be my dearest friend and confi- 
dante this year. Why the music 
went so fast, and the dance was so 
short on this particular occasion, I 
never could, fathom ; both had just 
ceased, and we were still chatting, 
when midnight struck, deep-toned 
or shrill, from all the clocks in the 


house; and, in the involuntary 
impressive pause, we could hear 
through the o window the 
muffled echo from the village 
ehurch. Then Mr. Topham ran in 
with a huge loving-cup, and, drink- 
ing all our good healths, it was 
passed through the company. 

When the servant brought it to 
me, Mr. Manners took it from him, 
and held it for me himself by both 
handles, saying— 

*“ Tt is too heavy for your hands ;” 
and I drank, he quoting in jest from 
Hamlet— 


Nymph, in thine orisons be all my sins remem- 
bered ;’ 


Then he said, “J shall wish in 
silence,” and paused a full minute 
before putting it to his lips. When 
the servant had taken it away, he 
heaved so profound a sigh that (we 
then being very friendly) I said— 

‘“ What is the matter ?” 

*“Do you believe in presenti- 
ments, Miss Lascelles ?” he said. 

‘“T don’t think I ever had a pre- 
sentiment,” I answered. 

*“ Don’t think mea fool,” he said, 
“but I have had the most intense 
dread of the coming of this year. 1 
have a presentiment (for which there 
is no reason) that it will bring me 
a huge, overwhelming misfortune: 
and yet I have just wished for a 
blessing of which I am vastly un- 
worthy, but which, if it does come, 
will probably come this year, and 
which would make it the brightest 
one that I have ever seen. Be a 
prophet, Miss Lascelles, and tell me 
—which will it be?—the joy or the 
sorrow ?” 

‘He gazed so intently that I had 
some difficulty in answering with 


composure— 

*“ Perhaps both. We are taught 
to believe that life is chequered.” 

*“ See.” he went on. “This is 
the beginning of the year. We are 
standing here safe and happy. Miss 
Lascelles, where shall we be when 
the year ends ?” 

‘ The question seemed to me faith- 
less in a Christian, and puerile in a 
brave man: I did not say so; but 
my face may have expressed it, for 
he changed the subject suddenly, 
and could not be induced to return 
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to it. I danced twice with him 
afterwards; and when we parted 
I said, emphatically— 

*« A happy new year to you, Mr. 
Manners.” 

* He forced a smile as he answered, 
“ Amen!” 

‘Mrs. ,Dallas (who kindly cha- 
peroned us), slept all the way home; 
and Miss Dallas and Harriet chatted 
about their partners. Once only 
they appealed to me, What first 
drew my attention was Mr. Manners’ 
name. 

*“Poor Mr. Manners!” Harriet 
said; “I am afraid I was very rude 
to him. He had to console himself 
with you, eh, Dolly ?—on the prin- 
ciple of love me love my dog, I sup- 

se ?” 

‘Am Iso conceited that this had 
never struck me? And yet—but 
here comes Harriet, and I must put 
you away, dear diary. I blush at 
my voluminousness. If every even- 
ing is to take up so many pages, 
my book will be full at Midsummer! 
But was not this a red-letter day ? 

Well may I blush, dear Nell, to 
re-read this girlish nonsense. And 
yet it contains not the least strange 
part of this strange story—poor Mr. 
Manners’ presentiment of evil. After 
this he called constantly, and we met 
him often in society; and, blinded 
by I know not what delusion, 
Harriet believed him to be devoted 
to herself, up to the period, as I 
fancy, when he asked me to be his 


I was staying with the Top- 
I believe that 
they had asked me there on pur- 
pose, being his friends. Ah, George! 
what a happy time that was! How, 
in the sweet days of the sweetest of 
summers, I laughed at your ‘ pre- 


wife. 
hams at the time. 


sentiment!’ How you told me that 
the joy had come, and, reminding me 
of my own sermon on the chequered 
nature of life, asked if the sorrow 
would yet tread it down. Too soon, 
my love! too soon! 

Nelly! forgive} me this outburst. 
I must write more calmly. It is 
sad to speak ill of a sister; but 
surely it was cruel, that she, who 
had so many lovers, should grudge 
me my happiness; should pursue 
George with such unreasonable 
malice; should rouse the senseless 


but immoveable obstinacy of our 
poor brother against him. Oh, 
Eleanor! think of my ition ! 
Our father and mother dead; under 
the care of our only brother, who, 
as you know, dear Nell, was at one 
time feared to be a complete idiot, 
and had, poor boy! only so much 
sense as to make him sane in the 
eyes of the law. You know the fatal 
obstinacy with which he pursued 
an idea once instilled; the occa- 
sional fits of rage that were not less 
than insanity. Knowing all this, 
my dear, imagine what I must have 
suffered when angrily recalled home. 
I was forbidden to think of Mr. 
Manners again. In vain 1 asked 
for reasons. ‘They had none, and 
yet a thousand to give me. When 
I think of the miserable stories that 
were raked up against him,—the 
misconstruction of everything he 
did, or said, or left undone,—my 
own impotent indignation, and my 
poor brother’s senseless rage, and 
the insulting way in which I was 
watched, and taunted, and tortured, 
—oh, Nelly! it is agony to write. I 
did the only thing left to me—I 
gave him up, and prayed for peace. 
I do not say that I was right: I 
say that I did the best I could {in a 
state of things that threatened to 
deprive me of reason. 

My submission did not produce 
an amount of harmony in the house 
in any way proportionate to the 
price I paid for it. Harriet was 
obliged to keep the slanders of my 
lover constantly in view, to quiet 
the self-reproach which I think she 
must sometimes have experienced. 
As to Edmund, my obedience had 
somewhat satisfied him, and made 
way for another subject of interest 
which was then engrossing his mind. 

A man on his estate, renting a 
farm close to us, who was a Quaker, 
and very ‘strict’ in his religious 
profession, had been for a long time 
grossly cheating him, relying, no 
doubt, on my poor brother’s deficient 
intellect. But minds that are in- 
tellectually and in reason deficient, 
are often endowed with a large 
share of cunning and caution, espe- 
cially in monetary affairs. Edmund 
guessed, watched, and discovered ; 
but when the proof was in his hands, 
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his proceedings were characteristi- 
cally peculiar. He did not discharge 
the man, and have done with it; 
he retained him in his place, but 
seemed to take a—let me say—in- 
sane delight in exposing him to the 
religious circle in which he had 
been a star, and from which he was 
ignominiously expelled; and in 
heaping every possible annoyance 
and disgrace upon him that the cir- 
cumstances admitted. My dear, I 
think I should have preferred his 
wrath upon myself, to being the 
witness of my brother’s miserable 
exultation over the wretched man, 
Parker. His chief gratification lay 
in the thought that, exquisite as 
were the vexations he heaped upon 
him, the man was obliged to express 
gratitude for his master’s forbear- 
ance as regarded the law. 

‘ He said he should never forget 
my consideration for him till death! 
Ha! ha!’ 

‘My only puzzle,’ I said, ‘ is, 
what can induce him tostay with you.’ 

And then the storm turned upon 
me, Eleanor. 


You will ask me, my dear, how,” 


meanwhile, had Mr. Manners taken 
my letter of dismissal. I know now, 
Nell, and so will not revive the 
mystery that then added weight to 
my distress. He wrote me many 
letters,—but I never saw one! 

= ~ - 


And now, dear friend, let me ° 


pause and gather courage to relate 
the terrible events of that sultry, 
horrible—that accursed June. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE TERRIBLE JUNE. 


It was about the middle of the 
month. Harriet was spending some 
hours with a friend, Edmund was 
out, and I had been left alone all 
day for the first time since I came 
home. I remember everything that 
happened with the utmost distinct- 
ness. I spent the day chiefly in 
the garden, gathering roses for pot- 
pourri, being disinclined for any 
more reasonable occupation, partly 
by the thundery oppressiveness 
of the air, partly by a vague, dull 
feeling of dread that made me rest- 
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less, and which was yet one of those 
phases of feeling in which if life 
depended on an energetic movement, 
one must trifle. In this mood, when 
the foreclouded mind instinctively 
shrinks from its own great troubles, 
little things assume an extraordinary 
distinctness. I trode carefully in 
the patterns of the terrace pavement, 
counted the roses on the white bush 
by the dial (there were twenty-six), 
and seeing a beetle on the path, 
moved it to a bank at some distance. 
There it crept into a hole, and such 
a wild, weary desire seized on me 
to creep after it and hide from what 
was coming, that—I thought it wise 
to go in. 

As I sat in the drawing-room 
there was a rose still whole in my 
lap. Ihad begun to pluck off the 
petals, when the door-bell rang. 
Though I heard the voice distinctly 
when the door was opened, I vow 
to you, dear Nell, that my chief 
desire was to get the rose pulled to 
pieces before I was disturbed. I 
had flung the last petal into my lap, 
when the door opened and Mr. Man- 
ners came into the room. 

He did not speak; he opened his 
arms, and I ran straight into them, 
roses and all. The petals rained 
over us and over the floor. He 
talked very fast, and I did nothing 
but cling to him, and endure in 
silence the weight which his pre- 
sence could not remove from my 
mind, while he pleaded passionately 
for our marriage. He said that it 
was the extreme of all that was un- 
reasonable, that our lives’ happi- 
ness should be sacrificed to the in- 
sane freak of a hardly responsible 
mind. He complained bitierly 
(though I could but confess justly!) 
of the insulting and intolerable 
treatment that he had received. 
He had come, he said, in the first 
place, to assure himself of my con- 
stancy—in the second, for a power- 
ful and final remonstrance with my 
brother—and, if that failed, to re- 
mind me that I should be of age 
next month; and to convey the 
entreaty of the Tophams that, as a 
last resource, I would come to them 
and be married from their house, 
I made up my mind, and promised ; 
then I implored him to be careful 
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in his interview with my brother, 
for my sake —to calm his own 
natural anger, and to remember 
Edmund’s infirmity. He promised, 
but I saw that he was slightly 
piqued by my dwelling so much on 
Edmund’s feelings rather than on 
his. Ah! Nelly, he had never seen 
one of the poor boy’s rages. 

It may have been half-past six 
when Mr. Manners arrived; it had 
just struck a quarter to nine when 
Edmund came in and found us 
together. He paused for a minute, 
clicking his tongue in his mouth, 
in‘a way he had when excited; and 
then he turned upon me, and heaped 
abuse on insult, loading me with 
accusations and reproaches. . George, 
white with suppressed rage, called 
incessantly _— me to go; and at 
last I dared disobey no longer; but 
as I went I touched his arm and 
whispered, ‘Remember! for my 
sake.’ His intense ‘ I promise, my 
darling,’ comforted me then—and 
afterwards, Nelly. I went into a 
little room that opened into the hall 
and waited. 

In about twenty minutes the draw- 
ing-room door opened and they came 
out. I heard George’s voice saying 
this or something equivalent—(after- 
wards I could not accurately recall 
the words)— 

‘Good night, Mr. Lascelles; I 
trust our next meeting may be a 
different one.’ 

The next sentences on both sides 
I lost. Edmund seems to have re- 
fused to shake hands with Mr. Man- 
ners. The last words I heard were 
George’s half-laughing— 

* Next time, Lascelles, I shall not 
ask for your hand—I shall take it.’ 

Then the door shut, and Edmund 
went into his study. An hour later 
he also went out, and I was left 
alone once more. I went back into 
the drawing-room; the rose leaves 
were fading on the floor; and on 
the table lay George Manners’s pen- 
knife. It was a new one, that he 
had been showing to me, and had left 
behind him. I kissed it and put it 
in my pocket: then I knelt down 
by the chair, Nell, and wept till I 
prayed; and then prayed till I wept 
again ; and then I got up and tidied 
the room, and got some sewing; 


and, like other women, sat down 
with my trouble, waiting for the 
storm to break. 

It broke at eleven o'clock that 
night, when two men carried the 
dead body of my brother into his 
own kitchen—foully murdered. 

But when I knelt by the poor 
body, lying awfully still upon the 
table ; when I kissed the face, which 
in death had curiously regained the 
appearance of reason as well as 
beauty; when I saw and knew that 
life certainly gone till the Re- 
surrection :—that was not all. The 
storm had not fully broken till I 
turned and saw, standing by the 
fire, George Manners, with his hands 
and coat dabbled with blood. I did 
not speak or scream; but a black 
horror seemed to settle down like 
mist upon me. Through it came 
Mr. Manners’ voice (I had not looked 
again at him)— 

‘ Miss Dorothy Lascelles, why do 
you not ask who did it?” 

I gave a sharp cry, and one of 
the labourers who had helped to 
bring Edmund in, said gravely— 

‘Eh, Master! the less you say 
the better. God forgive you this 
night’s work !’ 

George’s hoarse voice spoke again. 

* Do you hear him?’ and then it 
faltered a little—‘ Dorolice, do you 
think this?’ 

It was his pet name for me, (he 
was an Italian scholar), and touched 
me inexpressibly, and a conviction 
seized upon me that if he had done 
it, he would not have dared to ap- 
peal to my affection. I tried to 
clear my mind that I might see the 
truth, and then I looked up at him. 
Our ,eyes met, and we looked at 
each other for a full minute, and I 
was content. Oh! there are times 
when the instinctive trust of one’s 
heart is so far more powerful than 
any proofs or reasons—that faith 
seems a higher knowledge. I would 
have pledged ten thousand lives, if 
I had had them, on the honesty of 
those eyes, that had led me like a will- 
o'-the-wisp in the ball-room half a 
year ago! The new-year’s dance 
came back on me as I stood there— 
my ball dress was in the drawer u 
stairs—and now! oh dear! any 
going mad ? 
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OUR WIDOWED QUEEN. 


in Memoriam, Becember rib., m.Veer.lyi. 








i ig ask me why I weep 

And sorrowasIdo; — 

They say my grief should sleep 
And memory slumber too. 


Who says they sleep not now? 
Doth sleep so death-like seem 
That people marvel how 
A sleeping grief may dream! 
My sorrow long ago 
In chastened sadness slept; 
And mem'ry’s flow’rets grow 
Where thorns and brambles crept. 


And still the fragrant breath 
Of roses dead and gone, 

Reveals that after death 
Their spirit yet lives on. 


In dreams they flower at night, 
In thoughts they bloom by day ; 

They have no dread of blight, 
They’re proof against decay. 


I cannot, if I would, 
Those thoughts and dreams destroy ; 
I would not, if I could, 
Forego their phantom joy 
That makes my tears to flow, 
And sadly to recall 
The spot where here below 
I’ve laid dead flowers and all. 


I plead with those who’ve known 
The bitter hour of grief; 

That finds in every groan 
Some earnest of relief; 


Who've lived on year by year, 
And learnt the bitter truth 

That sorrow sometimes here 
Lives on in endless youth. 


Oh ye who ask me why 
I wear so sad a mien, 
And say that I should try 
To be in grief a queen, 


Alas! there is a power 
To which e’en mine must bend ; 

Tt rules in that dark hour 

When earth-born life must end: 
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For crowns and sceptres yet 
Have never held a sway 

Could bid the heart forget, 
Or make true love decay. 


And thou; belovéd child, 
Oh! never may thy breast 

Be racked by anguish wild, 
That finds no ark of rest: 


A written life of years— 
Where, marked on every leaf 

Are spots where scalding tears 
Write chronicles of grief. 


And you, dear people mine, 
Bear with me still, I pray. 

And let your hearts incline 
To mourn with me this day. 


Upon your loyal love 
I fain would trusting lean, 
And pray that God above 
Will guide your widowed queen. 


CUSTOM AS IT AFFECTS DINNER-TIME. 


HERE are many social tyrannies 

to which people yield most com- 
plyingly, without even being aware 
that they are under a strict domina- 
tion. They have been brought up 
in the fear of them, and have been 
accustomed from their birth to re- 
gard them as fixed and immoveable 
institutions. Through force of habit 
they bring their minds to regard 
them with that conservative attach- 
ment which makes them subserve 
their own personal convenience, and 
the comfort of their friends, to the 
one great object of maintaining the 
tyrannies in all their rigour. To 
inquire into the reasonableness of 
them, to search out their history, 
and to know their hidden meanings, 
would be fatal to them. To ques- 
tion is to stumble, to doubt is to 
fall. The institutions themselves 
are facts, and the origin and signifi- 
cation of them are matters of faith. 
Whole and indivisible, it behoves 
one to take them as they stand, to 
submit to them, uphold them, and 
be led by them; or else to cast off 
all allegiance, refusing to be bound 


by them, and boldly standing forth 
as their impeacher in the face of all 
the people. 

Of these social tyrannies there are 
many crying examples in London 
society. Certain forms and customs 
which are found to be healthful for 
preventing impertinencies at one 
particular stage of the society’s 
growth, get firmly engrafted upon the 
parent stock, and become so mucha 
part of the tree as to overshadow its 
original branches. In this way they 
get grotesque, awkward, and un- 
seenly; they outlive the cause 
which gave them birth,and degene- 
rate from a wholesome and conveni- 
ent form into a foolish and ungainly 
restraint upon freedom. Forms 
which preserve without encroach- 
ing upon the spirit which made 
them, are eminently worthy of re- 
spect, and the non-observance of 
them by those within their reach, 
stamps the neglectful as unpolished 
and ill-bred. Thus to give the left 
hand instead of the right is boorish, 
by whomsoever it be done, not be- 
cause the left hand is less honour- 
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able, per se, than the right, but 
because the right is the sword- 
hand, the hand of offence, and 
should be given in knightly token 
of peace to the giver’s friend. So 
the ungloved hand is the unarmed 
hand, and should be offered for the 
same reason. To go counter to 
these customs argues an ignorance 
of the rules of gentle breeding, and 
a want of courtliness; and there 
is a meaning in the forms which 
makes them table. It is the 
same with other orms of salutation. 
The military ‘present’ of arms, 
both officers’ ~ privates’, is a vo- 
luntary offer to surrender the wea- 
pons. Firing loaded cannon (for- 
merly the guns were shotted) is not 
a senseless act of burning a certain 
quantity of powder and making a 
noise, but an act which places the 
saluting side at the mercy of the 
saluted. Again, the conventionality 
which requires the use of formal 
prefixes to the names of people with 
whom one is not well acquainted, 
is very commendable. It furnishes 
a shield against intrusiveness* and 
impertinence. It suffers people to 
be ‘ familiar, but by no means vul- 
gar,’ in their conduct towards those 
who are, comparatively speaking, 
strangers to them; and it affords a 
means, by its relinquishment or the 
reverse, for the growth of ote on 

friendship, or for guarding agains 
are are intimacy. It is next =¥ 
impossible for the most persevering 
‘bore’ to thrust himself upon you 
for long if he is always kept at a 
distance by the persistent use of a 
formal address; while there is no 
surer sign of an acquaintance ripen- 
ing into friendship, and many times 
into affection, than the unchecked 
dropping « 2 these affixes in writing 
and talking. As soon as the sense 
of kindliness within becomes too 
strongly marked to allow of a formal 
style being any longer a true mea- 
sure of its degree, the formal style 
is let slip, and gives place to a mode 
of address more becoming the al- 
tered state of feeling. In this way, 
under the fostering shade of a whole- 
some custom, are indicated the knit- 
tings and bindings together of men 
who berg to be more than brothers, 
building-up of those ten- 

7 VIl.—NO, XXXVIII. 


.to take up the question at all; 


derer relations between man and 
woman which are said to last into 
eternity. 

The use of forms in transactions 
between states, and in the manage- 
ment of public bodies, has advan- 
tages it would not be possible to do 
away with. Forms prevent undue 
crowding and improper familiarity, 
and are a law to those under them, 
of which all see the utility. 

But while it is likely enough that 
even in public affairs there is an ex- 
cess of form which sometimes acts 
as an incumbrance to business, it is 
undoubted that in private life there 
are many customs which afe but as 
the corpse to the spirit which dwelt 
in it —effete, troublesome contriv- 
ances, which serve no good end, 
but are a nuisance to all brought in 
contact with them. The meaning 
is dead—the form only remains; 
and yet, as I have said, the con- 
servatism of numbers insists upon 
the retention of these dry bones, and 
will not let them be buried out of 
our sight. Reason is not allowed 
the 
thing which has been it is that 
which shall be, and there shall be 
no new thing under the sun. This 
is the ‘spirit in which many look 
upon customs. Others cling to the 
observance of them with the tena- 
city of bulldogs, simply because 
they have been educated under their 
rule; while many more decline, on 
the score of trouble, to resist the 
tyrannies whose yoke they have got 
accustomed to, and whose fardels 
they can, through habit, bear. 

Among these social grievances 
which are to be found in some 
shape in most communities, I ob- 
serve the following in London so- 
ciety :— 

A custom of separating men from 
women in some churches. A cus- 
tom of spending much time in run- 
ning the length and breadth of town 
in order to shoot bits of card into 
people's letter-boxes, or to summon 
a servant of such people to take the 
cards in. A custom of asking many 
more folk to squeeze into reception 
rooms than the rooms were built to 
hold. A custom of maintaining ex- 
pensively constructed and expen- 
sively worked benevolent societies, 
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by means which deprive the reve- 
nues raised of the title ofalms. A 
custom of publishing lists of sub- 
scriptions to charities, and of read- 
ing them out at a public dinner, 
with the names of donors and 
the amount given, whereby not 
only is the donor’s left hand accu- 
rately informed of what his right 
hand is doing, but the donor's 
neighbours are compelled, under 

in of social tabooing, to tell their 
left hands what Mr. ——’s right 
hand has done, and to propose that, 
rather than bring down upon them- 
selves the sneers of the charitable, 
their right hands shall dive into 
their pockets too, and bring forth a 
like sum. A custom which gives 
all young ladies an ex-officio title to 
sing at the piano, although they 
may have no song-notes in them; 
and, correlative with this, a custom 
which allows of the agility and 
muscularity of young children to be 
shown off to the personal discomfort 
and inconvenience of visitors at their 
parents’ houses. 

Several of these have been touched 
upon at different times, and will 
doubtless be handled many times 
more. They are all social griev- 
ances, of which it is not unfair to 
complain, so long as no satisfactory 
reason can be given why they 
should be suffered to exist. It is no 
sufficient answer to an indignant 
Briton who asks the sleek verger 
why he should not offer his prayers 
side by side with his wife, to tell 
him that it was the practice of the 
church, in such and such a century, 
to separate the men from the women. 
Nor is it any good plea for the law 
which demands the surrender in 
person of a printed card to the 
flunkey of a house where one has 
been a guest a few days before, to 
urge that, at a certain epoch, people 
who had been entertained were wont 
to make personal inquiry—and mean 
it too—after the health of their en- 
tertainers of a few days before, 
When that kindly custom sprang up 
the relation between inviter and in- 
vited was vastly different from that 
which subsists between the crowder 
and the crowded in a modern ‘ At 
Home,’ The nature of the hospi- 
tality suggested the advisability of 
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after-inqg and the heartiness 
of it aie ide the duty of inquiring 
pleasant. 

It is not my intention, however, 
just now to dwell upon any one of 
these grievances, nor, indeed, to make 
outa case against any real grievance 
at all. Iam merely proposing ,to 
speak of a few facts which have come 
under my notice in connection with 
custom as it affects dinner, and with 


the ent which:has the or- 
Soutnn'end arranging of it. These 
facts, taken in the lump, do not 
make up a good cause of complaint ; 
first, because they are not of general 
application ; and, second, because 
they are capable of being easily 
borne, if they do not admit of cor- 
rection; and yet they are capable 
of being worked up into one of the 
worst kinds of domestic oppression 
possible. Therefore I set myself to 
draw attention to them in the hope 
of securing that prevention which is 
better than cure. 

Now, concerning dinners: it does 
not appear that, in the olden time, 
the meal which we call dinner was 
considered of much account, that is 
to say, it was considered only as the 
means of doing away with the 
cravings of hunger. Men who rose 
several hours earlier than their de- 
scendants are wont to do, who were 
about their work or their sport long 
before our breakfast-time, felt the 
warnings of hunger acute within 
them at a time of day when we 
think of, taking a biscuit and glass 
of sherry. They had done a great 
amount of work and needed substan- 
tial refreshment; they had taken so 
much out of their systems that it 
became matter of necessity to re- 
store them long before the natural 
hours of labour were gone, and ac- 
cordingly they ate and drank like 
hungry men, and were satisfied. 

* Lever a cinq, diner a neuf, 
Souper & cing, coucher a neuf, 
Fait vivre d’ans nonante et neuf.’ 

But with the satisfaction of the 
animal craving for food their enjoy- 
ment of the meal was small, They 
had more work to do, or, at all 
events, more of the daylight to 
get rid of. They could not linger 
at the dinner-table; they must 
again be up and doing, though the 
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employments allowed, of a liberal 
space out of the centre of the day 
for the office of dining. 

When the Good Knight Bayard 
gave a grand tournament and joust- 
ing-match, and entertained the lords 
and ladies of the country round, the 
day’s sports were divided into those 
before and after dinner, which was 
eaten at 1 P.m., and not stayed over, 
lest it should interfere with the se- 
cond of the programme. 

And this was not a departure 
from'the general rule, excepting, per- 
haps, that 1 o’clock was a little late, 
the custom being to dine at noon, 
or even earlier. Supper was served 
at 6 or 7, and more answered to our 
modern dinner than did their mid- 
day meal. It was a heavy affair, 
and frequently a riotous one. 

The hard work of the day being 
over, men gave themselves to the 
——_ of the table without reserve. 

ey ate, they drank, and were merry. 
They told their stories, quarrelled 
over them, and got friendly again in 
the course of the long sitting. There 
was no more tilting to be done, no 
more game to be hunted, no more 
business to be looked after. To 
drive dull care away was all they 
had to do, and they did it. Their 
dinner was a necessity called out by 
the circumstances of their lives. It 
had no pretension to be what a mo- 
dern dinner is—a mental relaxation 
as well as a physical refreshment. 
Their suppers were the meals of 
tired men at the fag end of the day, 
deyoured rather than eaten, and 
rarely accompanied by that mental 
pleasure which is one of the chief 
characteristics ‘of a modern dinner, 
and which takes it out of the cate- 
gory of mere feeding. 


* Thei cry “ Fyl the bowles! 
Bonus est liquor, hic maneamus |” 
For alle Chrystone sowllys, 
Dum durant vasa bibanus !’ 


This was a jolly song, surely never 
composed for a midday meal. It 
savours of revelry by night, and has 
a smack of heartiness about it quite 
refreshing to see: It was written 
in the time of Richard IL, and its 
burden shows the style of entertain- 


ment at which it must have been 
sung—a sort of entertainment, I 
take it, far from uncommon, and 
not an unfair sample of the general 
run of heavy suppers of the period. 
It might have i the very song 
sung by the Lord Abbot of St. Ni- 
cholas’ Monastery, what time ‘the 
daughter of old Plantagenet’s line’ 
came to sup with him; when 
the saint himself, according to Mr. 
Barham’s narrative, banged at the 
gate, and put an end to the convi- 
vialities of the evening with his 
flask of holy water and his sandal’d 
foot, which latter we are told, and 
are bound to believe, 


‘ Flew up with a terrible thwack : 
And caught the foul demon about the spot 
Where the tail joins on to the “ small” of the back.’ 


But it can scarcely be taken as ex- 
pressive of the spirit which per- 
vades a dinner party in a modern 
gentleman’s house. 

As time rolled on and men got to 
know more, and to love the attrition 
of mind with mind, which makes 
the sparks of wit to fly, dinner be- 
tame a medium for the interchange 
of free thought between man and 
man; the occasion, and in some 
degree the cause, of the exhibition 
of whatever was genial in the diners. 
The body was at rest, and its mem- 
bers were renewed by feeding; there 
were no calls of the body upon the 
mind to distract it. The impo- 
verishment of brain which goes on 
while fasting, was stopped; the 
case in which the mind is enshrined 
being fortified, the mind itself could 
take its ease, and could afford to 
appear, not only in its pristine 
strength, but could borrow some- 
what from the spirits of its animal 
mate, in order to deck itself with 
more than natural brilliancy. Pru- 
dence and application may do their 
work on an empty stomach, and do 
it better than if they had freely 
dined ; but geniality, generosity, all 
the impulses, and though it may 
appear strange, deep thought, can- 
not make a good show unless backed 
up by a good Bm pee foundation. 
Dr. Johnson after eating his leg of 
mutton and swallowing (his seas of 
tea, was a more natural man than 
he was before he had taken them. 
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His strong pangs of hunger must 
have preyed distressingly on his 
mind and worried it. He rose from 
his meal a giant refreshed. 

As the light of knowledge gra- 
dually dawned on the minds of 
men, dinner became less of a sen- 
sual affair and more of an esthetic 
institution. It got to be a feast of 
reason as well as of meats, and a 
point in the day to which men 
might look forward without accusing 
themselves of greed, for the enjoy- 
ment of great mental pleasure as 
well as bodily recreation. And so 
they put off till the after part of the 
day, when their work should be 
done, this great feast. They stayed 
the suggestions of hunger, which 
came to them in their busy time, 
by slender but sufficient means, 
reserving the great act of thorough 

restoration till such time as their 
minds could participate in the 
enjoyment of it. The duration of 
their daily labour was the standard 
by which they fixed their dinner 
hour. The time when, their work 
being done, they could abandon 
themselves to the real pleasures of 
the table, was the time appointed 
for winding up the machinery of the 
human frame. And so Sir Joshua 
Reynolds dined at five, waiting 
neither for peer norcommoner. His 
work and that of his guests was by 
that time laid aside, and he could 
afford to give the remainder of the 
day to that delightful intercourse 
with the men of his set which has 
been spoken of to us by Mr. Forster, 
and which makes Leicester Square 
still respectable in spite of ‘ enter- 
tainment’ ‘ shows,’ and ‘ exhibition’ 
noises, to which Sir Joshua would 
now turn his deaf ear in vain. 

And now that the habits of more 
modern business and life require a 
longer draw upon the afternoon time 
of men, dinner hour, ascertained 
by the standards I have ventured 
to iay down, is also of necessity 
deferred to a later time. For one 
Londoner, who, in Reynolds’ time, 
lived away from his business, there 
are now five hundred who have to 

t to a home some miles distant 

m it, and to consume an amount 
of time, ranging from three quarters 
of an hour to an hour and a half, in 
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getting thither. Then as people 
begin their daily business later than 
they did, so they leave off later. 
This, and their residence in suburbs 
or in distant parts of the city, con- 
spire to render their dinner hour a 
proportionately late one. It is a 
wonderful spur to the weary body, 
required to go at some stiff work 
towards the end of the day, to re- 
member that at a certain time, 
known beforehand, its turn will 
come, and that it will be able to 
pick up again the loss of power 
which the extra spurt has caused it 
to suffer; to awaken to a sense of 
its own importance; to enjoy the 
gladsome influence of pleasant com- 
panions ; and casting off altogether 
the slough of business, to bandy 
about the free thoughts of the mo- 
ment in unshackled words; to offer 


and to hear the jest which is within ; 


the limits of becoming mirth. 

Lucky indeed is the man who can 
do this, and who can shape his 
daily course for so pleasant a leven 
Happy he who has the house to go 
to, and the means to provide this 
genial pleasure. There are very 
many such, and it is of them I wish 
to write. At present I am not con- 
cerned with those whose round of 
work is never ending as a wheel,— 
who toil from early morn till late at 
night, and who scarcely know what 
it is not to be ‘going about their 
business.’ These can have few 
delights apart from such as they 
may find in their work, and can 
only realize in a faint way, through 
the medium of suppers, those 
we of dining whereof I speak. 

hey are to be seen at such times 
as they can snatch from their occu- 
pations, crowding into dining-rooms 
and eating-houses, steamy with 
gravy, and redolent of baked meats. 
They satisfy the cravings of hunger 
in much the same fashion that a 
pack of unfed hounds rend the 
carcass of a beheaded and brushless 
fox thrown to them by the huntsman. 
There are bustle, noise, and lack of 
space, and there are all those dis- 
agreeables of time, place, and strange 
company with which no dinner can 
be had with real satisfaction to the 
diner. 

The incongruities, too, of the 
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system, are glaring and repellent. 
That the man opposite to you, who 
have reached the cheese-stage of 
your meal, should be commencing 
an attack upon a joint from which 
you have already fed, is of itself a 
circumstance arguing a want of 
sympathy between you which pre- 
cludes the notion of anything like 
sociability. You, who are satisfied 
in your stomach, ‘could not ibly 
re-enter into praises of the food 
which satisfied you; nor ou the 
undined man share with you the 
appreciation you may have for any 
matters beyond that in which he is 
immediately interested. Conscious 
of this want of sympathy, you re- 
frain from conversation, you scram- 
ble over your meal as over any 
other business act of the day, and 
you quit the ‘ dining-rooms’ as soon 
as may be, with a sense of relief at 
having made your sacrifice to the 
mighty god of hunger. You go 
back to your labour without having 
enjoyed yourself, and you are dead 
to the meaning of the little, under- 
stood expression ‘pleasures of the 
table.’ 

I cannot but think such a system 
tends to debase manners, which are 
not exercised to advantage in a 
selfish rush after food; and that 
those who are forced to abide under 
it are cut off from much that tends 
to lighten the burden of life; that 
they are apt to become ill-mannered 
and coarse simply through want of 
counteracting influences. 

But there are many who dine at 
taverns and in dining-rooms who 
do so, not out of choice, but out of 
deference to a custom which as- 
sumes the necessity. Many of them 
have comfortable homes and the 
means to supply that which I sug- 
gest would be good as well as 
pleasant for them; but they are 
prevented by causes really within 
their own control, from availing 
themselves of either for the purpose 
of dining. They can get home, 
their work done, within a reasonable 
time for dinner, and yet they resort 
to these feeding places. 

They have married wives who, 
having been accustomed all their 
lives to dine at two,or some such 
odd hour, and being ignorant of 


what dinner really is, refuse obsti- 
nately to postpone the capital meal 
of the day; or they raise so many 
obstacles in the way of doing so 
that it amounts to a refusal, rather, 
to share it with their husbands. 
The husbands, therefore, resort to 
these places I speak of, to a club 
(hateful place the wives call it), to 
the hall of their inn of court, or 
some other extra-domestic dining- 
place. They are the losers of so 
much home influence, and the wives 
are gainers of little save the reputa- 
tion of adhesiveness to a life-long 
custom. 

Again, there are some folk who, 
from the time of their marriage, 
always conceded this point, at least 
in theory, and fixed a certain time, 
say 5°30 P.M., as the hour for a 
greasy chin. ‘And 50 long as they 
lived in the street adjoining, or in 
the same house with, the offices 
where the husband worked, that 
time perhaps did well enough. But 
when they removed to Verandah 
Lodge, several miles away, and 
when said husband’s work increased 
in nearly the same ratio as his 
family, requiring closer and longer 
attention, that same hour of 5°30 
became an inconvenient one—one 
that the husband could not truly 
keep for three consecutive days. 
Yet the wife finds numerous reasons 
why it should not be changed. 
They have always dined at that 
time; the servants grumble at 
having to clean away and wash up 
after such an hour; the hour would 
do very well if Mr. —— would only 
make a point of getting home in 
proper time, &c., &. Mr. —— is 
not able to get home regularly to 
his darling wife at that time, and 
when he does, he is so much fa- 
tigued with the effort, and so much 
unpleased with the cause of it, that 
it is more than likely he will devour 
his dinner in a cannibal way, with- 
out a spark of amiability, and will 
set himself down afterwards in dud- 
geon to his newspaper, or fall asleep 
like a gorged boa constrictor, in the 
most unsociable manner possible, to 
wake up again.at tea-time with 
headache and indigestion. All the 
amenities of dinner have been sacri- 
ficed, and there has been added a 
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loss of kindliness, which might have 
been avoided but for the shock 
which the wife’s organ of adhesive- 
ness might have suffered by doing 
away with a worn-out and incon- 
venient custom. 

The son, in such a household, 
will probably not be bound by the 
rule of the house, but will, if he 
have the means, stay out and lose 
the benefit of home society; or, not 
having the means, he will take his 
own time about coming in, and will 
probably succeed in getting within 
reach of a sort of home-influence he 
would be better without. 

The hour for commons in the 
inns of court, 5 P.m., was doubtless 
fixed at a time when more of the 
commoners resided in their re- 
spective inns than do so at present, 
and it has been continued down to 
this time partly out of regard to 
habit, and partly, perhaps, because 
that hour allows of men quitting, 
the courts, in which they have been 
engaged, and getting to dinner as 
soon as the most physically hard 
work of their day is over. It also 
allows of their afterwards engaging 
in the reconsideration of points 
discussed, or consideration of points 
to be argued, which belong to the 
busy lawyer’s lot, without driving 
him too far into the night before 
his labour shall have ceased. In fact, 
without reference to custom, it is 
found to be the most convenient 
hour for those who use the hall. 
And this, after all, isthe true canon 
for dinner hours. The domestic 
happiness is the supreme law in 
such cases. If one time does not 
suit, another ought to be pitched 
on, and nothing ought to be done 
simply because it has been done. 
Such conservatism becomes a curse, 
and should be scouted by all legiti- 
mate means. 

It is because I have observed a 
somewhat fatuous sticking to a 

ractice whereof the principle has 

m long dead, in connection with 
one of the most important of do- 
mestic institutions, that I have 
endeavoured to show some of the 
advantages of the family dinner over 
the isolated feed, and to urge upon 
wives of London society the advis- 
ability of yielding a point or so in 
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the economy of their households; in 
order, not only that they may doa 
substantial benefit to those they are 
concerned about, but also win for 
themselves the fame and the plea- 
sure of being truly wise in their 
generation. 

And, ladies, when once you have 
succeeded in breaking through the 
habit of solitary feeding ; when you 
have braved the stubborn resistance 
of that powerful community below 
stairs, of which you naturally stand 
so much in awe; when you have 
found out by experience, that a din- 
ner eaten at 7 P.m., need make no 
further inroad on your housekeeping 
money than one eaten at 2 P.M.; 
when you have once enjoyed the 
pleasure of habitually dining with 
those whom daily work necessarily 
cuts off from sharing with you many 
of the other amenities of life; when 
you have once realized the satisfac- 
tion derivable by yourselves from 
the change of system; you will 
never go back to the old way. Your 
husbands no longer ravening up 
their food in haste, and with their 
loins girt like Jews at Passover, 
are no longer so subject to those 
horrible fits of dyspepsia, which 
such feeding is likely to induce; 
and of the effect of which upon the 
sweetest tempered of husbands, 
you, dear ladies, are not perhaps 
unaware. 

It was quaintly said by an old 
divine that a man who had a bad 
digestion could with difficulty be a 
good Christian. Though one might 
be inclined to marvel at the state- 
ment, and perhaps to except to it 
in its absolute form, he could not 
fail to acknowledge that much truth 
was wrapped up init. It would be 
unreasonable to look for ecstacy in a 
man whose liver was perpetually out 
of order. It could hardly be ex- 
pected of him that he should be 
touched by pathos; be susceptible 
to a lively wit; or exhibit any of 
the more delicate qualities which 
an unbilious man might fairly be 
supposed to . You are likely 
to find him hasty of temper, keenly 
alive to small irritabilities, crabbed 
of h, unamiable of manners. 
With all these qualities he is quite 
as likely to curse as to bless; and 
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the idea of abstract devotion is en- 
tirely out of the question. 

Can you fancy a man endeayour- 
ing to lift his mind above the mun- 
dane level when he feels between 
his shoulder-blades a weight heavy 
enough to bear Hercules himself to 
the ground; when his breath gets 
‘caught,’ as he tries to expire it; 
when his head is swimming, and his 
eyes are dizzy? Can such a man 
succeed in his attempt? I trow not. 
I hold the saint A. 1. of the calendar, 
who lived austerely, rubbing his 
body daily with the coarsest of rough 
bricks; wearing uncomfortable 
under-clothing, never changed or 
washed; thrashing himself with 
wire whips to within an inch of his 
life, and within (let us hope) less 
than that distance of the lives de- 
pendent on him:—I hold him to be 
a mere fool for merits, as compared 
with the man who continues in a 
godly frame despite a plaguy liver. 

And if what the divine said of 
things holy be true, as I think it is, 
surely, ladies, in domestic matters, 
your ill-livered husbands must give 

ou endless trouble. Your house- 

ey books must be rudely 
spoken of; your powers of manage- 
ment must frequently be disparaged ; 
your moderate indulgence in things 
necessary to your position must 
often be decried as extravagance; 
you have to bear in many ways, and 
all unpleasant, the truly lamentable 
consequences of impaired digestion 
in your spouses. What an interest 
you have in trying at reformation! 
Believe me, these ugly traits are 
abnormal; they did not belong to 
him who some years back was wont 
to be so loth to leave you, so very 
glad to be with you; who devoted 
himself, with such utter want of re- 
servation, to the task—not so difii- 
cult, perhaps, as he then thought— 
of winning you for his wife; who 
has loved you faithfully ever since 
the happily anxious moment when 
he told you he would do so. They 
did not belong to him then, and need 
not belong to him now. Of course 
Ido not mean to say that all men 
who dine apart, and from home, 
must of necessity get indigestion. 
Am not I fellow to several who 
could digest as many tenpenny nails 


as an ostrich? I know them to be 
strange feeders, foraging here to-day 
at 2 p.m. and dining there to-mor- 
row at 8. Nothing could resist—no 
amount of irregularity as to time 
could lessen, their powers of diges- 
tion and assimilation. But they are 
exceptions to the general run, and 
who knows what change time may 
work even in them? 

Nor do I mean to say that other 
causes than snatched meals have not 
conspired to change the quondam 
healthiness of your husbands’ tem- 
pers. Orosses in business, baffled 
ambition, the too steady increase of 
charges, the unkindness of those to 
whom they have been as friends, 
may have done their little part to- 
wards sobering, if not souring, their 
dispositions. But this scrambling 
dinner has much to answer for. 
Hark to Mr. de Quincey on the sub- 
ject. He says in his most witty 


, essay on ‘The Casuistry of Roman 


Meals:’ ‘ Were it not for the soft 
relief of a 6 o’clock dinner, the gentle 
demeanour succeeding to the bois- 


- terous hubbub of the day, the soft 


glowing lights, the wine, the intel- 
lectual conversation,—life in Lon- 
don is now come to such a pass that 
in two years all nerves would sink 
before it. But for this periodical 
reaction, the modern business which 
draws so cruelly on the brain, and 
so little on the hands, would over- 
throw that organ in all but those of 
coarse organization. Dinner it is— 
meaning by dinner the whole com- 
plexity of attendant circumstances— 
which saves the modern brain- 
working raan from going mad.’ 

Mr. Erasmus Wilson, in his in- 
teresting treatise on a Healthy Skin, 
has a capital chapter on the influence 
of diet; and it is highly satisfactory 
to me, who am advocating late din- 
ners on the score of comfort, to find 
myself backed by so eminent a man, 
writing in the interests of health. 
He shows that by getting breakfast 
at 8 or 9, a good luncheon at 1 or 2 
(with a cup of tea or coffee as an 
antacid, a couple of hours after- 
wards), and dinner at 6 or 7, an in- 
terval of four hours certain is left 
between each meal, to allow of the 
act of digestion and the subsequent 
rest of the stomach, and that this 
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interval is wanted.) Digestion claims 
between two to three hours for itself, 
and the stomach gets the remaining 
space for repose—an amount of time 
scarcely too t, considering what 
labour ‘that patient drudge’ has to 
get through. Mr. Wilson exhorts 
his readers to refrain from giving 
the stomach new work while it is 
yet employed in getting rid of the 
old ; or while it is picking up strength 
for further efforts. ‘Tease it not, 
fret it not, if you would keep it in 
good-humour ; and without its good- 
humour alas for yours!’* 

Elsewhere he says: ‘ The lunch of 
fashion is a light and commendable 
dinner: the dinner of fashion is an 
early and moderate supper;’ a terse 
and truthful statement of fact which 
it would be well to bear in mind. 

While the dinner hour should be 
fixed, as I have ventured to submit, 
in accordance with the standard of 
convenience, it seems that the 
habits of most moderns point to 
7 P.M. as the properest general hour 
for the meal. Most people have struck 
work an hour before that. They 
have leisure to divest themselves of 
the thoughts as well as the clothes 
in which they have trudged about— 
to doff the ‘shop’ with the suit they 
served in, and to don humanity with 
their ‘ decent black.’ They can afford, 
unless they be overworked lawyers, 
or doctors, never out of harness, to 
give the rest of the day to other than 
matters of gain. 

This matter of the ‘ decent black’ 
is a great matter. I knewa man 
who could not (qui ne savait) sit 
down to dinner unless he were in a 
dress suit. If he had to dine alone, 
it made no difference. I have sur- 
prised him, or rather I have surprised 
myself, walking unexpected into his 
house, to find him seated at table, 
alone, in full evening dress. He was 
not giving a dinner party to himself, 
nor—for he was a simple man—was 
he desirous of paying himself any 
extravagant compliment. He sim- 
ply felt that to spend his leisure time, 

is hours of relaxation, in the same 
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dress in which he had toiled all day, 
savoured of the incongruous. It was 
to him as if 424, Jute Street, where 
he daily faced his opponents in the 
battle + life, had invaded the sacred 
privacy of his home, where none but 
his friends, his participes curarum, 
might be. 

It makes nothing that my friend 
was an oil merchant, whose work- 
day boots and clothes reeked of the 
tuns he bought and sold to such 
good account, to that extent that for 
him to remain in them must have 
banished every one from his pre- 
sence. The principle on which he 
acted is of general application. The 
working clothes identify the wearer, 
at least to himself, with the set of 
workers amongst whom he takes 
rank; the evening dress merges 
him in mankind generally— takes 
him out of the species and turns him 
into the genus. My friend, whose 
talk from 9°15 A.M. till 5*30 P.M., 
was of oils and spices, of cargoes of 
pimento, of ships full of rice, never 
once spoke of them when his oil and 
spice dress was removed for the day. 
With his evening clothes came 
thoughts and conversation less con- 
fined. Artists and authors, traders 
and soldiers, lawyers and doctors, 
met at his table without learning, 
from their host’s talk, whether he 
lived by this trade, or that profes- 
sion, or guessing by what means he 
contrived to pay for the hospitable 
plenty before them. 

Much more could be said, which 
the limits of space require should be 
left unsaid, on the subject of dinner 
time. But sufficient ground has 
perhaps been shown on the score of 
comfort, health, and kindliness, of 
geniality, and family influence, on 
which to lay an appeal to those who 
dine at hours when the supports of 
the family cannot be with them, 
begging them for their own sakes, 
and for the sakes of those dear to 
them, to try the experiment of 
changing the venue of the meats to 
7 P.M. 
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WHIST. 


By ‘ CAVENDISH.’ 


HE interest and excitement 
aroused by games may depend 
entirely on chance, as at rouge et 
noir or blind hookey ; or it may re- 
sult almost entirely from the exercise 
of skill, as at chess and billiards; 
or it may centre in a combination of 
the two, as at whist and cricket. 

There are, then, three classes of 
games, viz., — ‘of chance, games 
of skill, and mixed games. 

Games of chance, that is, games in 
which chance is almost the sole ex- 
citing element, have a most objec- 
tionable feature in this, that they are 
wanting in interest unless played for 
money. The amusement the ey afford 
is essentially connected with the 
sum depending on the result. 
They are, in fact, mere excuses for 
gambling. For this reason they are 
very properly tabooed in all respect- 


able clubs. The time when, perhaps, - 


they are least hurtful is when they 
are employed to keep a mixed party 
of adults and children amused. 
For then, without a round game, it 
is often difficult to make the evening 
pass off pleasantly. And be it ob- 
served, it is just at such meetings 
that money is not played for. The 
stakes are probably bon-bons; the 
less fortunate of the youngsters have 
their stock of counters gratuitously 
replenished by the grown-up win- 
ners, and the effect is that all the 
small fry win, and go home with 
their pockets full of sugar-plums. 
Games of skill, or rather games in 
which skill very much preponder- 
ates (for there is no such thing as a 
game of pure skill), are open to an 
objection opposite to that which at- 
taches to games of chance. Games 
of skill are apt to excite too much 


interest. 

To play well at them is too hard 
work. It is making a toil of a plea- 
sure. We resort to games as a relief, 
when we have already experienced 
enough—perhaps more than enough 
—brain excitement. Under these 
circumstances, we do not desire 
severe mental exertion, but rather 


repose of mind. Repose is not 
promoted by engaging in a contest 
of pure skill. Hence the point of 
the remark by a recent writer on 
games at cards, that to follow chess, 
as an amusement, is to jump out of 
the frying-pan into the fire. Chess, 
if well played, is certainly no relax- 
ation; and in sense it ought 
not to be regarded as a game at all. 
Indeed, it is not a game among first- 
rate performers ; it is the business 
of their lives. Chess is their real 
work, ordinary engagements are 
their relief. 

Since games of chance excite too 
little, and games of skill too much 
interest, we must look for the juste 
milieu, in mixed games, in games 
where skill and chance both freely 
enter. The entry of chance not 
only diminishes the labour, but it at 
the same time increases the interest 
of games, by varying the faculties of 
the mind, which the play calls into 
operation. Thus, a hand at whist 
presents us at its commencement 
with a problem of nearly pure 
chance; towards its close (among 
good players), with one of nearly 
pure skill; and intermediately with 
ever-varying gradations between the 
two. The composition of the ancient 
Indian game of chess was very 
similar to that of whist. It was 
played by four persons with four 
suits or sets of men, variously 
coloured ; and the moves were deter- 
mined by casts with — thus ren- 
dering it a mixed gam 

It is easy to oy “that whist is 
free from the objections which ap- 
pertain to unmixed games. On the 
one hand, it does not demand severe 
or unceasing application in order to 
excel in it; there is no need to de- 
vote a life to the acquisition of its 
openings. Nor, on the other hand, 
does it require the stimulus of gam- 
bling. It has been truly remarked 
that ‘the demon of gambling shrinks 
abashed before the good genius of 
whist, and feels his spirit rebuked, 
as it is said Mark Anthony’s was by 
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Cxsar.”’ The interest attaching to 

the game for its own sake is such 

that the domestic rubber for ‘ love’ 

or for ‘ heads’ is iooked forward to 

during the long winter evenings as 

. fertile source of enjoyable recrea- 
ion. ' 

Our illustration represents such a 
rubber. The guests, all intimate 
friends, have assembled for what is 
called a ‘quiet’ evening. In various 
parts of the room we behold groups 
of visitors engaged in the usual 
amenities of after-dinner existence, 
some dancing, some whispering soft 
nothings, some gay, some serious. 
We particularly envy the tall officer 
to the right, who is so fortunate as 
to be encircled by three of the 
prettiest girls in the room. Look 
at the quartette. The young lady, 
who has tied on her head with a 
neck-ribbon, in accordance with the 
prevailing custom, has evidently 
made some smart repartee, which 
the other two girls are enjoying 
immensely, to the momentary dis- 
comfiture of young Heavy. In the 
foreground is another quartette, 
engaged at whist. This hand de- 
cides the rubber; and an interest- 
ing hand it is, if we may judge from 
the wrapt countenances of the on- 
lookers. The count (whom we 
strongly suspect of having betted 
an extra half-crown on the rubber) 
hasleda puzzler. The second hand, 
an experienced Portlander, who 
nevertheless condescends in private 
to indulge in ‘silver thréepennies,’ 
is in doubt whether to trump or not. 
The previous play of the hand does 
not afford him any positive indica- 
tion of the course he should pursue. 
The count is perfectly happy. He 
waits quietly with the tenace in 
trumps in his hand, and whether 
our club friend trumps or not, is 
sure to win the game. The lady, 
who plays a capital rubber, sees, 
from the satisfied air of her mer sn 
that all is right, and she therefore 
points, rather knowingly, to the 
card on the table. As for old Slow- 
coach opposite, he has not the 
slightest idea that the game is in 
danger. He is not what is called a 
regular whist player. He only ‘took 
a hand’ to make up the table. 
Whist is torture to him. He frowns 


and screws up his face, and will be 


glad when the rubber is over. 
When a stake is played for at 
private parties, the points are in- 
variably fixed so low that the idea of 
gain, which is the essential feature 
of gambling, never enters the minds 
of the combatants. It may be asked, 
Why, then, play for any stake at all? 
There is an answer which is obvious 
as soon as it is stated. The useofa 
stake is to define the interest felt in 
the game.. The difference between 
playing for a stake or for none, is just 
that of taking a walk with or with- 
out an object. Be the object ever 
so trifling, it much increases, by a 
sort of mental catalysis, the interest 
afforded by the occupation. 
Nevertheless, it issometimes urged 
as an objection against whist, that it 
is acard game. Cards, and therefore 
whist, in the minds of many excel- 
lent persons, are associated with all 
sorts of shady doings, late hours, 
gambling, swindling, and even sui- 
cide. This is an association of ideas, 
and nothing more. The wickedness 
charged on cards generally, should 
properly be confined, as has been 
explained, to games, whether of 
cards or not, the exciting element of 
which is chance. It is not fair to 
visit the sins of dissolute nephews 
and cousins, nobody knows how 
many times removed, upon the vir- 
tuous head of the family. A recent 
champion of chess, comparing it to 
whist, alleges that all the kith 
and kin of the latter, including of 
course its very distant relations 
Patience and t-the-knave-out- 
of-doors, are disreputable. He twits 
it with want of prestige, and con- 
trasts its antecedents unfavourably 
with those of chess. As Will Wim- 
ble was wont to remark, ‘ There is a 
great deal to be said on both sides.’ 
Whist certainly cannot boast the 
lineage of chess. But, among civil- 
ized beings, it is admitted that the 
simple accident of birth should be 
no bar to social distinction. On the 
contrary, the plebeian, who has 
worked his way up from the ranks, 
is all the more respected on that 
very account. It is the glory of 
whist that it has broken through 
the ties of caste, and that it owes its 
present position, as the king of card 
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games, entirely to its intrinsic 
merits, as will appear on tracing the 
biography of the game. 

Whist is unquestionably of Eng- 
lish origin, though as to the time 
and place of its birth we do not pos- 
sess any precise evidence. Whist is 
not mentioned by Shakespeare, nor 
by any writer of the Elizabethan era, 
from which we may infer that the 
game was then scarcely in existence. 
All that we know about the extreme 
childhood of whist is, that it was 
spent in the servants’ hall. Its asso- 
ciates there, we are informed on the 
authority of Daines Barrington, 
were ‘put’ and ‘all-fours.’ The 
game seems soon to have manifested 
seductive powers, for as early as 
1630 Taylor, the Water Poet, men- 
tions whist as inducing the prodigal 
to ‘ fling his money free with care- 
lessnesse.’ We cannot deny that at 
this period the character and friends 
of whist were decidedly low. Whist 
even appears in a lock-up in the 
questionable company of Mr. Jona- 
than Wild. The great Fielding 
records that when the ingenious 
Count la Ruse was domiciled with 


Mr. Geoffrey Snap (who enjoyed 
office under the sheriffs of London 


and Middlesex), his countship 
sought to beguile the tedium of his 
in-door existence by recourse to the 
amusements of the day. Mr. Snap’s 
two daughters benevolently aided 
him, and chose Wild to make up 
their parties. Whisk and swabbers 
(which is only whist’ under an alias), 
was then (1682) greatly in vogue, 
and the ladies were consequently 
obliged to look out for a fourth per- 
son. In the ‘ Memoirs of the Lives, 
Intrigues, and Comical Adventures 
of the most Famous Gamesters’ from 
the time of Charles II. to that of 
Queen Anne, we cOme across a 
sharper named Johnson, whose last 
adventure was that he was hanged 
in 1690. Of him it is written that 
he excelled in the art of ‘securing’ 
honours for himself and partner 
when playing at whist. We next 
hear of whist frequenting public- 
houses in the City. ‘The Compleat 
Gamester, originally published in 
1674, does not mention whist at all ; 
but in later editions we are told 
that whist was a tavern game, and 


that sharpers generally took care to 
put about the bottle before busi- 
ness began. For all this, whist 
never accommodated itself easily to 
the designs of card legs. It never 
took to them kindly, but, like Oliver 
Twist, it was the victim of circum- 
stances and of its own inexperience. 
Whist was more sinned against than 
sinning. Accordingly it contrived, 
after a time, to escape from its 
tavern acquaintances; and early in 
the eighteenth century, though not 
as yet fashionable, it had, at least, 
become respectable. Its principal 
friends at this epoch were country 
squires and country parsons. In 
the ‘Beaux Stratagem,’ by Farqu- 
har (1707), Squire Sullen is said to 
be fond of whist, and Mrs. Sullen, 


-who was a fine lady from London, 


refers to her husband’s predilection 
in terms which imply that whist was 
then classed with rural rather than 
with west-end accomplishments. 
Pope also, about this time (1715), 
alludes to whist in conjunction with 
the squirearchy ; and Swift, in his 


** Essay on the Fates of Clergymen’ 


(1728), says that the clergy occa- 
sionally indulged in the society of 
whist. This patronage does not 
seem to have been equal to the task 
of altogether retrieving whist from 
the character of vulgarity. Better 
days, however, were in store for it. 
About this time ‘The Compleat 
Gamester’ became amalgamated 
with ‘The Court Gamester,’ and 
whist was admitted into the first, the 
courtly division of the work, in com- 
pany with ‘ombre, quadrille, quin- 
tille, picquet, and the royal game of 
chess.’ About 1730, a party of gen- 
tlemen, of whom the first Lord 
Folkestone was one, frequented the 
Crown coffee-house in Bedford Row, 
and there introduced whist, studied 
the game, and, it is believed, dis- 
covered some of its principles.” 

In 1743, whist was adopted by 
Edmond Hoyle, who is to this day 
called the father of the game. Under 
his auspices, whist made the ac- 
quaintance of all the rank and 
fashion of England, and travelled 


* They laid down the following rules; 
lead from the strong suit ; study your part- 
ner’s hand; and attend to the score. 
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across the Channel during the Anglo- 
mania which prevailed in France in 
the latter part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The Baron de V—— says, ‘ It 
was even represented at Versailles, 
but I cannot affirm whether it was 
by the English ambassador in per- 
son.’ The remainder of the career 
of whist is well known. It was wel- 
comed to all the chocolate-houses, 
clubs, and fashionable assemblies. 
It became the lion of the day.} ; It 
was talked about and written about. 
Once really known, it was esteemed 
a universal favourite, admired and 
respected by all; and in spite of a 
little contretemps with the premier 
baron of England, some thirty years 
back, it has retained its ascendency 
until now. 

Edmond Hoyle published his 
‘Short Treatise on the Game of 
Whist’ anonymously in 1743. Itap- 
peared just in the nick of time, when 
card-playing was the rage, and when 
whist was rapidly rising into repute. 
It ran through many editions, and 
was a lucky hit for both author and 
publisher. Hoyle, in his most san- 
guine mood, could scarcely have 
imagined the success which awaited 
his modest but invaluable work. He 
could hardly have expected to be 
ranked among English classics, and 
to become indispensable to every 
well-furnished library. He could 
never have hoped to be sung by the 
poets, nor for whist and Hoyle to be 
coupled with Troy and Homer: yet 
no less a bard than Byron has de- 
clared that— 


‘Troy owes to Homer what whist owes to 
Hoyle.’ 


Hoyle was an authority, or rather 
the authority, from the moment of 
his appearance; and his laws re- 
mained the authority until the year 
1864. That year has given birth 
to a new club cade, which, how- 
ever, scarcely alters any of Hoyle’s 
laws, but adds the traditional laws 
that have accumulated since his 
day.* 

Hoyle did much more than give a 
printed existence to the laws of 
whist. He applied mathematics to 


* See ‘The Pocket Laws of Whist,’ by 
Cavendish, 


. another character, Lord Slim 


games, and espécially to the game of 
whist, and so raised it to the dignity 
of a scientific game. 


‘ By his enlightened efforts whist became 
A sober, serious, scientific game ; 
To his unwearied pains, while here below, 
The great, th’ important privilege we owe, 
That random strokes disgrace our play no more, 
But skill presides where all was chance before.’ 


Hoyle’s forte was in calculating 
what may be called the rules of 
chance (for be it known to the non- 
mathematical reader chance has 
rules), and in pointing those calcu- 
lations to various games. 

The furore created by Hoyle’s 
treatise was of no small amount, as 
may be gathered from the frequent 
allusions made to it by contempo- 
rary authors, and from the nume- 
rous publications, serious, facetious, 
friendly, and adverse, which it 
evoked. Almost immediately after 
its publication it drew forth a clever 
skit, called ‘ The Polite Gamester; or 
the Humours of Whist, a Dramatic 
Satire, as acted every day at White’s, 
and other Coffee-houses and Assem- 
blies.’” This pamphlet is now scarce. 
It introduces us to Hoyle under the 
designation of Professor Whiston, 
and to a number of card players, 
more or less reputable. The clever 
players, who are represented as 
sharpers, and men who live by their 
wits, profess to be very much dis- 
gusted at the appearance of the 
treatise. 

On the other hand, the gentle- 
men are in raptures. The drollest 
character in the satire is a Sir Cal- 
culation Puzzle, a passionate ad- 
mirer of whist, who gets all Hoyle’s 
odds off by heart, imagines himself 
a good player, yet always loses ; 
, is 
supposed to be a ‘pupil of the pro- 
fessor’s. Hoyle used to give les- 
sons in whist at a guinea a lesson. 
Sir Calculation and Lord Slim dis- 
cuss the merits of the book, as 
follows :— 

‘Lord Slim—How do you like 
the last edition of his treatise, 
with the appendix,* Sir Calcula- 


* « The author of this treatise did promise, 
if it met with approbation, to make an 
addition to it by way of appendix, which 
he has done accordingly.’ —Hoyle. 
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tion; I mean that signed with his 
name ?* 

‘Sir Calculation. —O, Gad! my 
lord, there never was so excellent 
a book printed; I'm quite in rap- 
tures with it; I will eat with it, 
sleep with it, go to court with it, go 
to parliament with it. I pronounce 
it the gospel of whist players ; and 
the laws of the game ought to be 
wrote in golden letters, and hung 
up in coffee-houses, as much as 
the ten commandments in parish 
churches. 

‘ Sir John Medium.—Ha! ha! ha! 
You speak of the book with the 
zeal of a primitive father. 

‘Sir Calculation —Not half enough, 
Sir John; the calculationst are so 
exact * * * his observations} are so 
masterly, his rules§ so comprehen- 
sive, his cautions|| so judicious. 
There are such a variety of cases{ 
in his treatise, and the principles 
are so new, I want words to express 
my admiration of the author. 


. * » - 
* Lord Slim.—I have joined twelve 


companies in the Mall, and eleven 
of them were talking of it. It’s the 


subject of all conversations, and has 
had the honour to be introduced 


into the cabinet. Why, thou’lt be 
laughed at intolerably unless you 
can tell how many hundred and odd 
it is for or against one that your 
partner has or has not such a card 
or such a card. 

‘ Sir Calculation —Right, my lord ; 
a man would now make as odd a 
figure without understanding whist, 


* *No copies of this book are genuine 
but what are signed by Edmond Hoyle.’— 
Advertisement to * Hoyle’s Short Treatise 
on Whist.’ 

+ ‘ Calculations for those who will bet 
the odds on any points of the score,’ &c. 
* Calculations directing with moral cer- 
tainty how to play well any hand or game,’ 
&e.— Hoyle. 

t ‘Games to be played with certain 
observations,’ &.— Hoyle. 

§ ‘ Some general rules to be observed,’ 
&c. * Some particular rules to be observed.’ 
— Hoyle. 

| ‘A caution not to part with the com- 
mand of your adversaries’ great suit,’ &c, 
— Hoyle. 

q ‘With a variety of cases added in the 
appendix.’ —Hoyle, 


as he would in not knowing how to 
make a bow.’ 

A few years later another Hoyle- 
begotten pamphlet made its appear- 
ance. It was a moral paper, dis- 
suading from play. It is only inte- 
resting on account of its title, which 
is ingeniously framed so as to obtain 
admission for the pamphlet into 
card circles, It was entitled, ‘ Cal- 
culations, Cautions, and Observations 
relating to various Games played 
with Cards. By Edmond Hoyle, 
jun.’ The writer, under this pseu- 
donym (which was, of course, 
adopted to catch the eye), professed 
to be Hoyle’s nephew. About the 
same time was published ‘ An Ad- 
dress to Persons of Fashion, relating 
to Balls, Play-houses, Card-tables, 
&ec.,’ which alludes to Hoyle, and 
contains the following critique on 
whist-playing :— 

* We read in history of a Roman 
emperor who spent his time in the 
catching of flies. Surely our modern 
nobility and gentry may justly claim 
the privilege of diverting themselves 
a few hours in an evening in count- 


* ing black and red spots, and asking, 


“ What's trumps?” “ Who shuffled?” 
and “ Who dealt ?”’ 

‘Bob Short’ was published in 
1792 (?), and became almost as 
famous as Hoyle. Bob Short’s fame 
is built on that of Hoyle. ‘ Bob 
Short’ only professed to be ‘ Hoyle 
Abridged.* It is said that seven 
thousand copies were sold in twelve 
months. 

Hoyle has been several times 
translated. In 1776 a translation 
was published at Vienna; and, in 
1786, Hoyle was admitted into the 
* Académie Universelle des Jeux,’ 
published at Amsterdam. 

About sixty years after the first 
appearance of Hoyle, Mathews pub- 
lished his ‘Advice to the Young 
Whist Player, containing most of 
the Maxims of the Old School, with 
the Author’s Observations on those 
he thinks erroneous.’ His advice 
was listened to through a number 
of editions. Indeed, Mathews may 
be regarded as the next writer of 
any pretension after Hoyle. Ma- 
thews’s ‘Rules and Maxims’ are 

* See ‘The Pocket Guide to Whist,’ by 
Cavendish. 
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terse, pithy, and epigrammatic, 
commanding attention, and fixing 
themselves strongly on the memory. 
Since Mathews’s day another sixty 
years has elapsed, and many works 
on whist have issued from the press, 
but none which bear any marks of 
true, original genius.* All, even in- 
cluding the treatises of Hoyle and 
Mathews, exhibit two principal de- 
fects. In the first place, the rules 
of play are commonly laid down as 
so many isolated and arbitrary con- 
ventions, the reasons on which the 
directions are based being seldom 
stated, or not stated with sufficient 
fulness. In the second place, suit- 
able illustrations, by which alone 
the principles of play can be brought 
forcibly home, are almost entirely 
wanting in books on whist. The 
writer of this paper has endeavoured 
in his published ‘ Hands,’ and in 
his ‘ Principles of Whist, to remedy 
these deficiencies; but, of course, it 
would not become him to criticise 

the productions of his own pen. 
e have now traced the progress 


* Since this was written, J. C.'s 
‘Treatise on Short Whist’ has appeared, 
which must be excepted from this criti- 
cism. 

¢ It can hardly be denied that the most 
instructive plan for illustrating principles, 
is to furnish a selection of hands played 
completely through as at the card-table, 
and accompanied by explanations, A 
similar plan has long been in use in trea- 
tises on chess. See ‘The Laws and Prin- 
ciples of Whist,’ by Cavendish, 


of whist, from its obscure origin 
to its present brilliant condition. 
Whether the game is susceptible of 
yet higher elaboration, or whether 
its science has by this time reached 
the zenith, time alone can show. 
There can, however, be no doubt of 
this, that, during the last hundred 
and twenty years, whist has pro- 
gressed to a pitch of high and re- 
fined development. Though chance 
enters into it largely, the combina- 
tions which arise afford such nu- 
merous openings for the employ- 
ment of skill, that the interest of a 
hand never flags, and the mental 
powers are kept moderately and 
pleasantly occupied. The cessation 
of the play between the hands, like 
the ‘pause’ between the beats of 
the heart, affords just the necessary 
quantum of refreshment, and 80 
obviates the ill effects of long-sus- 
tained effort. Hence, at whist, the 
amusement, interest, and relaxation 
of those engaged are, one and all, 
together promoted to the utmost. 
The game has the good fortune of 
combining the means of innocent 
recreation, of healthy excitement, 
and of appropriate mental exercise ; 


and, owing to its simplicity of 'con- 
struction, its never-ending variety, 


and its well-balanced proportions 
of skill and chance, it fulfils the 
social requirements of a game better 
than any other. Of whist it may 
be said that, like the Turk, it ‘ bears 
no brother near its throne.’ 
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Social Sketches, 
By Jack Easen, Esquire. 


—_— + 


No. L~—A FASHIONABLE NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


N the days of my earliest youth I 

confess to have entertained some 
PS amagee foibles. To some of 

em, which have unfortunately 
grown up with me, I will not now 
refer. They are pretty well known 
to my friends, and indeed those 
kind, good Mentors are never likely 
to let me forget them. It is asto- 
nishing what disinterested philan- 
thropy one often meets with in this 
way from people who good-naturedly 
neglect their own failings in order 
to devote themselves more zealously 
to discussing and endeavouring to 
rectify the faults of others. I hope 
I shall always be deeply grateful 
for their solicitude; and inasmuch 
as my later errors thus receive 
ample attention, I think it advisable 
to say ‘as little as possible on that 
score myself. But just as a man 
can talk with the utmost compla- 
cence about his recently-extracted 


molar, which cost him such throes 
of agony (in addition to Mr, Tug- 


well’s little fee) before he could part 
with it, so we can all allude, without 
undue remorse or blushing, to the 
juvenile follies which no longer find 
place in our composition. I had 
then certain faiblesses * which I am 
not ashamed to own. I was very 
weak about appearances. 

Educated at the orthodox and 
eminently-respectable establishment 
of Eastminster, I began life with an 
idea that the manners and customs 
of my sixth-form schoolfellows re- 
presented a standard of etiquette 
from which it was impossible with 

ropriety to depart. I had a great 
ooans of carrying parcels in a pub- 
lic thoroughfare (except, of course, 
when it fell within the proper and 
legitimate duties of a fag, who could 
have no earthly right to object to 
take my wellingtons to the boot- 

* Thejauthor of ‘ The Queen’s English’ 
is respectfully solicited to postpone his de- 
nunciation of this word until he has finished 
reading the article, 


maker’s, or fetch a pottle of straw- 
berries from round the corner). I 
conceived it beneath my dignity to 
appear on the outside of an omnibus, 
and I never felt sincerer chagrin 
than when espied in that elevated 
but ignominious position by my 
friend Dashleigh, who was driving 
down Pall Mall with young Raikes- 
mere (once of Eastminster, but at 
that time a cornet in the Blues). 
There they were seated, side by side, 
in an elegant cab of the most per- 
fect build and appointments, which 
the beardless warrior had just pur- 
chased, and was piloting, in lemon- 
coloured gloves, with dainty skill 
along the street, and (what a con- 
trast!) there was I wedged between 
a plebeian Jehu and my stout old 
uncle John, a Devonshire agricul- 


_turist, who had come pp for the 


cattle-show, and insis that I 
should accompany him to that place 
of bucolic entertainment. I say I 
looked down upon Raikesmere’s 
faultless equipage with a deep sense 
of humiliation; I even fancied the 
young urchin of a tiger, who was 
quivering behind it in top-boots, 
seemed to recognize and enjoy my 
confusion. I believe I blushed crim- 
son in trying to avoid Dashleigh’s 
glance. 

‘ Why, what’s the matter with the 
lad?’ asked my uncle. (Fancy call- 
ing me, a fifth-form fellow, a /ad !) 

* N—nothing,’ said I, ‘ only-——’ 

‘Only what, my boy?’ persisted 
the old gentleman, who, to do ‘him 
justice, was as greata trump as ever 
lived. 

‘Only one of my schoolfellows, 
bem drove by just now in that cab, 
an = 

‘ And spied yew on top of an om- 
nibus, hey?’ cried the shrewd old 
squire, who saw at once which way 
the wind blew. ‘Ha, ha, ha! wal, 
that is a gewd joke! Why I du be- 
lieve you're half ashamed of your 
old uncle and his ways. Ha, ha, ha! 
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That was a pooty little mare he was 
driving though. Law bless the boy! 
he turned as red as a turkey-cock, 
I du declare,’ continued my excel- 
lent but somewhat aggravating 
relative, in a fit of laughter, which 
did not entirely subside until we 
reached Baker Street. 

The foregoing anecdote is trifling, 
but may serve to show the sagacious 
reader the tendency of my aspira- 
tions at sixteen. At that interest- 
ing epoch, and for a few years after- 
wards, I had very grand notions of 
what a gentleman might or might 
not do; how he should or should not 
dress, and where he ought or ought 
not to}be seen. I numberedjat 
least three members of our British 
aristocracy among my school ac- 
quaintance, and on the strength 
of their friendship, assumed prodi- 
gious airs. My father’s house was 
but a few miles from the country 
town of Todbury, where Mr. Probus, 
surgeon-accoucheur, had a brass 
plate on his front door, intimating 
the nature of his profession in bold 
characters. Young P. was at East- 
minster in my time, and frequently 
complained to me, in the holidays, 
of the coldness with which he was 
treated by a mutual schoolfellow, 
Marmaduke, son of the Rev. Minton 
Tyler, rector of an adjoining parish, 
and one of the minor canons in Tod- 
bury Minster. Master Tyler’s papa 
was also chaplain to the Earl of 
Toughborough, and by consequence 
thought his boy could not contract a 
more uscful friendship than that of 
the earl’s son, Lord Stonehouse. To 
say the truth, the young gentleman 
did his best to recommend himself 
in that direction, and I always ima- 
gined that {the two would become 
sworn friends; but chancing one 
afternoon to ride over to Todbury 
for some cigars, I met Lord Stone- 
house in Mr. Cavendish’s shop, and 
as we fell talking of Eastminster 
fellows, the little viscount alluded 
to Tyler (of the under fifth form) in 
terms of anything but respect. 

‘ Hang it, Easel,’ said his lordship, 
* you may do as you like, of course, 
and go about with him, and all that, 
but I can’t stand the fellow, he’s so 
horribly familiar.’ 

Thus you see in this little town 


of Todbury and its neighbourhood 
there were three sets or grades of 
even schoolboy life. There was 
the doctor’s son, who wanted to 
chum with the parson’s son, and 
the parson’s offspring, who wished 
to be on even terms with an earl’s 
heir; but the earl’s heir wouldn’t 
cotton to the parson’s son, and the 
parson’s son gave’a cold shoulder 
(as the phrase goes) to the doctor’s 
boy. And avery proper and highly- 
civilized state of society it was, to 
be sure, and my only wonder, in 
looking back at those youthful days, 
is how on earth I managed to keep 
on a friendly footing with all three. 

Entertaining, as I have said, very 
lofty notions of men and things in 
general, I set out in life with the 
determination of becoming a swell. 
Residential London was then, to my 
finite and restricted capabilities of 
perception, bounded on the north by 
Oxford Street, on the south by Pic- 
cadilly, on the east by Regent Street, 
and on the west by Park Lane. It 
was in the desirable locality of May- 
fair that I first took up my quarters. 
I engaged a second-floor suite of 
rooms in Curzon Street, and con- 
gratulated myself that I was living 
in a fashionable neighbourhood. 

Beyond the fact that my landlord 
had once been butler in a dis- 
tinguished household, and was a 
first-rate hand at lobster-salad, I am 
not aware that I derived any imme- 
diate advantage from the position. 
It enabled me, however, to become 
acquainted with the general out-of- 
door aspect of life at this end of 
town, during a period when my pro- 
fessional duties left me ample leisure 
for observation. 

Since that memorable epoch, my 
habits and opinions, I admit, have 
undergone a change. The pro- 
prieties of life, as exemplified by the 
address on a man’s card or the cut 
of his trousers, have lost something 
of their former importance. I no 
longer endure martyrdom to please 


my bootmaker, or seek to increase © 


my stature by ‘ military heels.’ I 
am not above riding on the top of 
an omnibus; and last week I called 
on a friend at Pentonville with the 
utmost affability. But though these 
changes have occurred, and though 
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I am fully aware of the fact that 
for years past the rank and fashion 
of this capital have been flocking 
westward, that Belgravian man- 
sions are much in request, and that 
Tyburnia has an aristocracy of its 
own, still one feels that there is an 
air of ancient respectability—a pres- 
tige *—about Mayfair which raises 
it above the modern splendour of 
suburban establishments. You may 
walk through miles of showy house- 
fronts north of Oxford Road and 
south of Piccadilly. Those man- 
sions glitter with paint, with sham 
Corinthian capitals, with gimcrack 
imitations of carving in cement. 
Alack! they are but whited sepul- 
chres: their glory is short-lived. 
From the moment when Mr. Plas- 
terer has laid aside his trowel and 
the last scaffold-pole is removed, a 
work of destruction begins—sure, 
steady, and inevitable. Before the 


second year’s rent is paid, acanthus- 
leaves are chipped away; stucco 
masks are aoalliee off; the whole 

bears dreary evidence of inci- 
pient ruin, and, like the complexions 
of Madame |Rachel’s clients, has, to 


be renewed, from time to time, in 
order to render it ‘ beautiful for 
ever.” 

Far different with the sturdy 
brick-faced houses of Mayfair. Con- 
scious of their superiority, they had 
no cheap and flimsy decoration to 
assert it. Their walls, perhaps, 
are less attractive; but they are 
solid and laid on good foundations ; 
their window-frames are stout and 
strongly hung. The iron-work 
about their gates and areas is boldly 
wrought. These brick extinguishers 
have put out more than one genera- 
tion of smoking flambeaux, and sur- 
vived a whole pedigree of lamp- 
lighters. Up those well-worn steps 
how many sedan chairs, bepatched 
and furbelowed dames, bewigged 
and powdered dandies of the last 
century have passed! As I stroll 
through the streets surrounding 
this classic region, the ghost of old- 
world greatness rises up before me. 
I see Lord Fellamar strutting along, 
with his hanger peeping from his 


* The Dean of Canterbury is 
treated to be calm for a few pages 
VOL, VII.—NO,. XXXVIII. 


in en- 


gold-laced coat-skirts, and Lady 
Bellaston borne home by two stout 
chairmen through Hanover Square, 
furtively followed by Mr. Thomas 
Jones. I peep in through the 
ancient casements, and see Squire 
Western, in homely russet, sur- 
rounded and worried by his town 
lady-cousins ; or imagine Belinda at 
her toilet on the second-floor, sip- 
ping chocolate out of Dresden china, 
with a French poodle at her feet. 
I fancy Sir Roger de Coverley step- 
ping from his hackney-coach; and 

ill Honeycomb, in high-heeled 
shoes, tripping jauntily down to 
Garraway'’s after dining with some 
of ‘the quality.’ The stately ladies, 
the magnificent beaux, who flocked 
to Court in the early Georgian era, 
have long since been gathered to 
their fathers. Their grandchildren 
have grown up—have eaten, drunk, 
and died within these walls. A 
fourth generation has survived to 
the age of fogeydom; but some of 
the brave old streets have scarcely 
changed their aspect since the 
auithor of Tristram Shandy hired his 
lodgings in Bond Street, and Sir 
Joshua Reynolds set up his easel in 
Leicester Fields. 

Is there a dignity in dulness ?— 
an air of grandeur derivable from 
London soot? Is it possible that 
these begrimed and dingy tene- 
ments do really represent the Lon- 
don homes of half our aristocracy ? 
—that titles, wealth, pure blood, 
gentle manners, hold their own 
within those gloomy portals? Fancy 
———e a Venetian nobleman 
from his stately palace on the Grand 
Canal, or bringing a Roman marchese 
straight from his mansion in the 
Corso, and having set either of these 
worthies down in one of the streets 
adjoining Berkeley Square, telling 
him that he was in the midst of the 
most fashionable quarter of the 
wealthiest city in the world; that 
the plain commercial-looking fronts 
of brick and mortar which he saw 
around ‘him, were the London resi- 
dences of the proudest families in 
haughty England! 

* Ma, che!’ I think “I hear the 
artless alien incredulously exclaim. 
In his own country the 
tradesman (no doubt he thinks), 

F 
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could boast a finer home. Aspetta un 
momento—wait an instant, my dear 
sir, until we have rapped a double 
—or, let us say, a sextuple knock, at 
that olive-green door, and have seen 
the elegant youth in silk stockings, 
-coloured smalls, mulberry 
cloth coat, and silver buttons, who 
will answer the summons. His hair 
has grown prematurely grey, under 
the combined influence of the flour- 
dredge and pomatum-pot. Surely 
he must be the maggiordomo, the 
chef of the establishment. Altro! 
my dear, he is only an under-foot- 
man. He scrutinizes us with a 
curious eye, and having inspected 
our cards, hands them over to an 
overgrown cherub in a tight-fitting 
suit, who announces our names to a 
third gentleman on the landing, 
who will usher us into the drawing- 
room. That portly, clerical-looking 
person with a bald head, whom we 
passed in the hall, was not his lord- 
ship’s chaplain, but the butler— 
guardian, my dear count, of liquid 
treasures which you wot not of. In 
his keeping are rich and rare juices 
of ‘that generous fruit which is 
grown on the banks of the Douro, 
and in the sunny gardens of Anda- 
lusia; the choicest produce of the 
fertile plains of Burgundy and Ar- 
dennes. Compared with these price- 
less draughts, the vintage of your 
own ‘Orvieto’ sinks into utter 
insignificance, and even famed 
‘Montefiascone’ is as a thing of 
nought. In wines that gentleman 
is a distinguished connoisseur. He 
could talk to you of Richebourg and 
Chambertin, Lafitte and Chateau 
Margaux. He recognizes and appre- 
ciates the Amontillado flavour, and 
can decant Oporto with the hand of 
an artist. No delusive cobwebs or 
fictitious ‘ beeswing’ will take‘thim 
in. He knows toa year the age of 
every cork. He discriminates nicely 
between ‘full-bodied’ and ‘dry, 
between ‘ fruity’ and ‘fine bouquet’ 
samples. He has his icular 
bin, his favourite brand. What 
will you? Itis his profession, and 
he follows it with fidelity. 
But come, let us mount this ample 


vatory, between walls of scaglio, 
delicately painted in imitation of 
serpentine, rouge royal, and Broca- 
tella marbles. Here and there is a 
niche, occupied by a copy of some 
antique statue, or one of Canova’s 
nymphs. If any dust still lingers 
on your feet, shake it off upon the 
dainty leopard’s-skin which lies 
athwart the ante-chamber door. 
Then enter, my friend, and feast 
your eyes upon the vista before you 
—a suite of rooms, furnished, not 
indeed in accordance with any strict 
principles of art, but with what an 
air of comfort, of luxury, of easy 
grandeur! Look at the chaste dia- 
per of pale green and gold upon the 
walls; the tables and chairs inlaid 
with precious wood and ivory; the 
grotesquely-carved cabinets filled 
with Oriental china; the ormolu 
clock, reflected, in a richly-gilded 
mirror on the mantel-piece; the 
silken curtains heavy with parti- 
coloured fringe ; the Brussels carpet, 
glowing with a hundred tints; the 
soft, plump, downy sofas; the hand- 
some, lazy-looking ottoman; the 
brilliantly-embroidered fire-screens ; 
the Indian hearth-rug; the em- 
bossed leather stool (on which how 
many dainty feet have rested); the 
score of idle, useless, pretty knick- 
nacks scattered at random on all 
sides,—look, I say, on these profuse 
and multiform insignia of modern 
London life, and confess they have 
a charm which none but a cynic 
will refuse to feel. It is not, we 
know, in the correctest taste: it is 
not high art. We could not have 
expected David Roberts or Louis 
Haghe to sit down and make a pic- 
ture of the scene: , but take it for 
what it is worth; an evidence of 
uneducated love of beauty—a type 
of — hospitality, exemplified 
in the ordinary requirements of an 
English home,—and tell me, mon- 
sieur le ‘Marquis, do you know its 
equal anywhere across the water ? 

I know such a drawing-room not 
a hundred miles from Berkeley 
Square, where I have wasted many 
happy hours, at a time when the fit of 
a kid glove, the colour of a neck tie, 
the shape of a coat collar really 
seemed things worthy of serious at- 
tention. I suppose most of us, 
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sooner or later, at some period ‘at 
least of our existence, pass through 
this pleasant, thriftless, dandified 
phase of life. It is not entirely a 
selfish one, remember. We don’t 
wear white waistcoats and 
niums in our buttonholes to Bent 
ourselves alone. There is some 
slight touch of endurance, some 
little sacrifice of mal comfort in 
the tight boots of a petit maitre. If 
women will set a false value on the 
tailor’s art; if they insist on giving 
a preference to ball-room partners 
whose feet are below the average 
size, is it our fault that we run up 
bills with Mr. Poole, and limp about 
in diminutive Balmorals? Psha! I 
am talking of the last decennium,when 
Lady Anne was still in her teens. 
Let us dismiss our illustrious fo- 
reign friend the count (or marquis, 
as the case may be). He is, you 
see, only a mythical personage: let 
the powdered lacqueys show him 
down-stairs, and leave me alone with 
my charmer. 

Whatever may be urged in favour 
of the present style of ladies’ dress 
(and that it has merits, I, for one, 
will not deny), there can be little 
doubt that the pre-crinolinian age 
revealed a deal of feminine comeli- 
ness in what has been described as 
* locomotive’ beauty, which of late 
= has been hidden from us. 

ew women sit gracefully in a 
hoop, and, as for walking, if they 
moved on castors instead of feet,we 
should hardly perceive the differ- 
ence under the present system of 
dress. It was some years after Lady 
Anne’s first season that the dreadful 
jupon was invented. Her earliest ap- 
pearance on the London world was in 
the simple gerated dress then 
in vogue, and which, to my mind, 
suited her infinitely better than the 
cumbrous farthingale in which she 
now appears as a British matron. 
Would you have me describe it? 
Alack! the subject is beyond my 
humble powers of description. 
What should men know about these 

ings? Turn back to the ‘ Gazette 
of Fashion,’ or ‘ Le Follet’ for 185—, 
and no doubt you will find it there 
os detailed. In that bewitch- 

ing morning robe, whose cambric 


folds were gathered in shugly by a 


ribbon girdle round her waist, only 
to escape again and fall in exquisite 
confusion round her feet, as she 
— about in the conservatory, 
pair of scissors or a water 

ing pat in 3s hand, carefully tend- 
plants, clipping a withered 

leat from some geranium, or pour- 
ing gentle showers on mignonette 
—she looked like a modern Flora— 
like Sir Joshua’s ‘ Age of Innocence,’ 
just budding into womanhood. On 
fair spring mornings I have seen 
the rays of an my Ee. - come 
dancing through her boudoir win- 
dow and encircle her golden hair 
with a nimbus of precious light. Her 
eyes were of that lovely changeful 
blue which I ransacked my colour- 
box in vain to ag * on canvas. 
With pretty pouting lips, whose 
gentle curves equally defied my 
pencil, she would prattle the most 
charming follies, the pleasantest 
nonsense that ever man listened to. 


Was there not some excuse for loi- 
tering and dawdling in such com- 

? Sure, if idleness is the root 
of all evil, that unlucky bulb comes to 
wonderful perfection under woman’s 
care 


At the time of which I am writing 
the eloquent author of ‘ Modern 
Painters’ had just brought out a 
charming little hand-book for the 
use of amateurs. Young ladies who 
were tired of the stupid old conven- 
tional method of learning to draw 
by copying Jullien’s heads, études 
aux deux crayons, or pencil land- 
scapes, in which the foliage of trees 
looked like endless yards of tum- 
bled ribbon—fairstudents, I say, who, 
feeling their utter inability to por- 
tray the family cat, had come to dis- 
believe in gradated paper, on which 
wonderful effects were to be pro- 
duced by scratching out stars and 
moonlit waves with a penknife, or 
executing bold and massive fore- 
grounds with Galpin’s famous treble 
B’s, began to see the importance of 
Mr. Ruskin’s advice, and there was 
a little furore for his sound and 
~ ractical system of instruction. My 

y Anne, who, you must remem- 
ber, was du monde, and always 
anxious to do whatever her illus- 
trious friends recommended, bought 
this little grammar of art, and 
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straightway fell to washing shilling 
cakes of Prussian blue over six- 
penny sheets of Bristol boards, and 
copying all the plants in her con- 
servatory. Having a considerable, 
and, I fear I must add, unmerited 
respect for my powers as a draughts- 
man (indeed I had scarcely been 
twelve months in Mr. Mastic’s 
atelier, and my first Dying Gladiator 
was a lamentable failure), she in- 
sisted on my coming to B—— street 
twice a week for the purpose of in- 
specting her sketches and helping 
her by my advice. 

I fear, as far as the last was con- 
cerned, these visits did not much 
help the progress of either master 
or pupil; but it enabled me to 
spend many delightful mornings in 
the company of one who—well, 
never mind now: young gentlemen 
whose professional receipts do not 
amount to more than 3ool. a year 
should not be too ambitious. I 
suppose we might add another o to 
that sum for the numerical expres- 
sion of her present husband’s in- 
come. It was that little cipher 
which forbade me to sigh for my 
mistress any more, and by this ve- 
nerable little pun the ingenious 
reader will perceive that I have 
long ago awakened from a foolish 
dream. 


The neglect of modern languages 
in public school education is pro- 
verbial, and, in my day, I really 
believe an Eastminster boy who 
spoke French tolerably well would 
have been set down as a muff. 
When I left school I could just 
construe my ‘ Telemachus’ with a 
dictionary, and I leave you to judge 
that the adventures of that remark- 
able hero, as described by M: Fé- 
nélon, did not much help my powers 
of conversation when, a few years 
afterwards, I took up my abode in 
the Quartier Latin. 

Whether Lady Anne, being aware 
of my deficiency in this point, was 
pleased to enjoy my confusion or 
not, I cannot say, but she insisted 
on rallying me in French whenever 
we were alone. 

‘ Mademoiselle Lecreux (her go- 
verness) me défend absolument de 

ler autre chose que le francais 
jusqu’A midi’ she remarked one 


morning, in answer to my remon- 
strances. 

*That’s unfortunate for me,’ said 
I, ‘for, as ‘you know very well, I 
can’t talk to you in the same tongue. 
How do you get on with your 
sketching? I see you have been at 
work. That is not your study ofa 
hyacinth, is it? 

‘Mais oui! dites-moi ce que vous 
en pensez.’ 

‘I think you are improving won- 
derfully: you really have a capital 
eye for colour.’ (Here she dropped 
me such a saucy curtsey that I would 
have given worlds to sketch the atti- 
tude.) ‘Do you know, Lady Anne, 
that I am beginning to draw from 
the Life now. Oneof my landlady’s 
daughters sat to me last week as a 
flower-girl.’ 

‘Par exemple!’ cries my lady, 
laughing, ‘ Aimez vous les fleurs? 
Laissez-moi done mettre un bouton 
de rose & votre habit. La! Vous 
avez l’air ravissant! Combien votre 
hdtesse a-t-elle de demoiselles? 
Elles raffoleront de vous, Monsieur 
Easel.’ 

‘I don’t think they have much 
chance of captivating me at pre- 
sent,’ I answer, gloomily; ‘ besides, 
T have little time for such flirtations. 
Really it is impossible to do much 
work in the season with so many in- 
terruptions. By the way, I have no 
seen you since Lady Lynkman’s 
soirée. May I compliment you on 
your dress? it was the prettiest in 
the room.’ 

‘ Bien, Monsieur, vous avez admiré 
ma robe de bal. J’en suis extréme- 
ment flattée. J’étais loin de me 
douter que vous l’aviez remarquée 
D’ailleurs, vous avez fait des yeux 
doux & Miss Petworth. Mais elle 
est brunette et je sais que vous 
adorez les brunettes,’ she said, play- 
ing with one of her own golden 
tresses 


At this moment a double knock 
was heard at the door, and, peeping 
out of window, whom should I see 
alighting from his brougham but 
that insufferable puppy Sir James 
Greenhorne. What could that fel- 
low want here at this hour of the 
morning? His cab was always 
trundling into B—— Street. Con- 
found it! why had not I a handle to 
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my name, or a commission in the 
Guards, or a gold mine in Peru, or a 
seat in Parliament, or something to 
make me somebody? I would even 
have cared if I had been six feet 
high, but unfortunately my stature 
stopped short by at least five inches 
of that recognized standard. Such 
were my bitter reflections when I 
rose to take my leave of Lady Anne. 

‘Good-bye,’ she said, taking my 
hand kindly, and at last, thank 
goodness, speaking in her own 
mother tongue; ‘ papa and I ride 
this afternoon; will you join us in 
the Row ?’ 

Of course I said that I should be 
delighted ; and hastily rushing down 
stairs, where I encountered the 
youthful baronet, who (deuce take 
him!) gave me two fingers to shake 
with an air of great condescension, 
I made the best of my way to 
Snaffie and Bateman’s livery stables, 
and ordered my old mount, the 
grey hack, at a ruinous cost of one- 
and-twenty shillings, to be ready 
for me at four o’clock. 

A pretty little bill, I promise you, 
Messrs. 8. and B. sent me in at 
Christmas, which I received along 
with another missive from Mowbray 
and Melton (artists in coats), to say 
nothing of a little memorandum ‘ to 
account rendered, with Mr. Jehosha- 
phat’s best thanks and respectful 
compliments.’ This latter was for 
studs, a signet-ring engraved with 
the Easel crest (a chevalet proper, 
with a palette erased and a paint-pot 
gules), a scarf-pin or two, and a few 
sleeve-links. You see I was not 
particularly extravagant, but felt it 
incumbent on me to dress with ton. 
I have said that my ambition was 
to be of the great world, and a 
young gentleman cannot even step 
on the borders of that ancient terri- 
tory without incurring a certain 
amount of expense. The roads are 
steep and heavy, and the toll-gates 
innumerable. I wasted some money, 
and a great deal of precious time, in 
that hopeless journey. I thought it 
my duty (at one-and-twenty) to do 
everything and go everywhere in 
the cause of swelldom. I attended 

and conversaziones, where I 
was bored to death; visited people 
for whom I did not care; went to 


concerts which I could not appre- 
ciate; I turned into the Park at 
stated times with unerring punctu- 
ality ; took in the ‘Morning Post,’ 
and thought I felt a genuine interest 
in ‘ fashionable intelligence.’ Some 
of my aristocratic companions—you 
must remember they were beardless 
—affected a pronunciation which I 
am sure would have caused our late 
respected lexicographer, Mr. Walker, 
the greatest consternation. Perhaps 
I fell into some such folly myself. 
What matters? these frailties don’t 
last through life. Some of us catch 
them at a certain youthful period, 
just as children get the measles or 
hooping-cough, and shake off the 
disorder. It is nodoubt very objec- 
tionable at the time, but the evil is 
only transient. There is poor little 
Georgy in bed, with darkened win- 
dows, or Master Tom making the 
house ring with his cough. One 
morning in comes the physician to 
feel Georgy’s pulse, or examine the 
state of Tom’s tonsils. Aha! the 
skilful doctor’s medicine has done 
them a world of good. The pa- 
tients are better this morning. Pull 
aside the curtain,—strip off that 
flannel and hartshorn: the boys are 
convalescent. So, when Dr. Com- 
mon Sense raps at our door in later 
life—when the light of wisdom 
streams in upon us, We open our 
eyes to our foibles, throw away all 
affectation, and speak in natural ac- 
cents. 

To know the world thoroughly, 
in all its phases, one must live in 
and with it. Ido not in the least 
regret my brief and harmless wor- 
ship of the pretty, little, smirking, 
fickle deity of Fashion. I have long 
foresworn the innocent idolatry 
which has supplied me with many 
a theme for fun and, I hope, inof- 
fensive satire. 

Sometimes it happens that in 
touching of old times—alluding to 
this or that peculiarity—a man 
catches in the voice, or with the 
pen, a little of the character he is 
attempting to describe. My readers 
may remember an account of a cer- 
tain ‘ Little Hop in Harley Street,’ 
which appeared in the fourth volume 
of ‘ London Society.’ It was written 
by their humble servant, the author 
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of these lines, who endeavoured to 
realize in his description the man- 
ners and customs of the professedly 
frivolous characters introduced. A 
good sprinkling of French epithets 
was purposely used, to illustrate 
and ridicule the nature of their 
conversation. 

Well, a few months afterwards, 
about this merry Christmas time, as 
I was sitting in my chambers over 
an honest pipe, who should come in 
but one of those kind, good crea- 
tures to whom I made especial re- 
ference in the first page of this 
article. ‘Ah, Easel, my boy,’ said 
this amiable ‘soul, ‘Tye got some- 
thing for you. Have you seen Al- 
ford’s book?’ And out he pulled 
from his pocket one of the neatest 
little cloth-bound octavo volumes 
you ever saw. It was, in fact, a 
celebrated work, called ‘ The Queen’s 
English,’ which is to reform and re- 
model all the language of our time 
and country, and this herculean 
task being first accomplished, the 
author will have ample leisure to 
sit down and improve his own.* 

Now I am not going to be so = 
sumptuous as to enter the 
against so learned and doughty a 
champion as the Dean of Canter- 
bury, especially as the comments on 
my article which his book contains 
are not from his own pen, but 
quoted from that of a sprightly 
critic in the ‘ Leeds Mercury.’ But 
this I will say, that before Mr. Dean 
endorsed the sentiments of the latter 
gentleman, it might, perhaps, have 
been as well for him to read the 
article to which they referred. If 
he had done so, he would have 
ceived the error into which his lite- 
rary friend had fallen. 

* We have before us,’ says the son 
of Coelus, ‘an article from the pen 
of a very clever writer’ (my best 
respects to you, Mr. Critic, for the 
compliment), ‘and as it appears in 
@ magazine which specially pro- 
fesses to represent the “best so- 
ciety,” it may be taken as a good 
specimen of the style.’ Then, hav- 
ing inveighed against the lament- 
able practice of introducing foreign 
phrases into English literature, he 

* See ‘ The Dean’s English,’ by Wash- 
ington Moon. 


goes on to quote, say a half-dozen 
French words from the ‘Little 
Hop, but in so vast a hurry is our 
mercurial critic to drive his moral 
home, that he is actually at the 
trouble to invent, and ascribe to me, 
— another half-dozen, which 

never used at all, to say nothing 
of making a couple of mistakes him- 
self, to which the careful dean is 
ungrateful enough to call attention. 

Why my dear, good, light-fin- 
gered, wing-footed Hermes, can’t you 
tell when a man isin jolvand when he 
is talking seriously? Did you really 
think when I said that ‘our own 
language could never adequately 
express the beauties of a lady's 
toilette ’—did you actually imagine 
I was in earnest? If so, I forgive 
you with all my heart; but if not, 
know, once for all, that I wrote my 
description of the ‘ Little Hop’ as I 
have written a dozen other such 
articles, and hope to write a dozen 
more, not for very reverend ety- 
mologists, nor even for brilliant 
censors like yourself, but for the 
thousands of idle, gossiping dandies 
and London flirts who don’t mind 
seeing in print the sort of converse 
they hold with each other. In 
that spirit the greatest humourist 
this century has produced in Eng- 
land—perhaps in any country— 
dear old Thackeray himself, did not 
disdain to affect the popular taste. 
‘Vanity Fair,’ ‘Pendennis,’ ‘The 
Newcomes, all his pictures of 
modern life, are full of this foreign 
frippery. He knew it was frippery, 
but he went on using it, because he 
chose to paint the world as he found 
it rather than as it ought to be. If 
he was wrong, I can only say that I 
am not ashamed to err in such com- 
pany. 

This has been a rather long di- 
gression, and you will therefore be 

pleased to suppose that in the in- 
Sool four las k has arrived, and 
my Park hack is waiting at the 
door. I mount and ride through 
Curzon Street, that strange old 
motley thoroughfare of desirable 
residences and somewhat undesir- 
able shops. Yet even some of the 
latter have an air of tability 
about them. There is the turner’s 
and brush manufacturer’s, for in- 
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stance, over the way, which looks as 
if it had been established at least 
half a century. There is the che- 
mist’s, in whose window charming 
jars of calcined magnesia, Russian 
rhubarb, and Jamaica ginger at 
once inspire respect and invite the 
epicure. There is the dairyman’s, 
with its shining milk cans, plaster 
cow, trophies of fresh-laid eggs, 
and stuffed birds with gorgeous 
plumage. There is the cheese- 
monger’s, with a goodly array of 
ripe Stilton cylinders, and var- 
nished tongues. There is the Sun 
Court, with its narrow, girder- 
bridged alley, leading to a labyrinth 
of other courts. There is the Sun 
tavern, a venerable establishment, 
with a jolly portrait of old Sol him- 
self, begirt with gilded rays, and 
smiling down upon thirsty souls 
like a benignant star-fish. ‘There is 
the Curzon Chapel, which suggests 
the notion of a mechanics’ institute 
on half pay; and finally, up beyond 
there, are the great gaunt walls of 
Chesterfield House, the very name 
of which bears evidence of courtly 
deur. 

Well, I ride along by a circuitous 
route (for a reason best known to 
myself) towards Berkeley Square, 
passing through a region inhabited 

y the most illustrious members of 
society, the créme de la créme (for- 
give me, Alford!) of the professions 
—aspiring members of parliament; 
eminent legal gentlemen, who ex- 
= unheard-of fees upon every 

rief they accept; highly successful 


physicians, who drive home with 
their pockets full of guineas; gal- 
lant staff officers, decorated with 
more orders than they can conve- 
niently wear; and titled grandees, 
whose calling in life is to do nothing, 


and who have admirably fulfilled 
that mission;—all these help, by 
turns, to make up the population of 
Mayfair. 

I amble into Berkeley Square it- 
self, and look up at cheerful green 
verandahs supported on slender co- 
lumns, neat little oriel windows of 
plate-glass, and lozenge-shaped 
hatchments, announcing the fact 
that there is rest in heaven, and 
various other facts, concerning 
which the undertaker is supposed 
to be peculiarly well informed. 
Who could suppose that those win- 
dows, filled with a bashful display 
of bonbons and barley-sugar drops, 
constitute the sole insignia which 
the great, the magnificent Gunter 
cares to exhibit? That quiet-look- 
ing house in the corner might be a 
private mansion, but for the modest 
inscription which proclaims it to be 
Thomas’s Hotel. 

Open barouches roll to and fro; 
natty little broughams stand pa- 
tiently at the doors, or under shadow 
of the trees. Well-groomed nags 
are waiting for their riders, at- 


‘tended by spruce, white - neck- 


clothed, belted footmen. I look up 
at a certain window in B—— Street, 
and finding sue is gone, trot briskly 
onwards to Hyde Park, and canter 
down the Row to meet her. What! 
is it possible that—yes, it must be 
Sir James Greenhorne by her side. 
Oh! this is too— 
*~ = ~ a 

You see I have been using what 
grammarians call the ‘ historic’ 
present tense; but the fact is, all 
that I have recounted is of past 
time. 

I will only add that I no longer 
live in a fashionable neighbourhood. 

JACK Esk. 


A FAST RUN AND A DOUBLE KILL. 
A Cale of the Field and DBrawing-room. 


‘ HAT a horrid day!’ was my 

first exclamation, one dreary- 
looking morning in November, as 
my maid drew aside the window- 
curtains and let‘in a dismal land- 
scape of park and garden, enveloped 
in sheets of mist, which came 


driving up the valley, and wreathed 
round the crests of the wooded hills, 
shutting out completely from my 
sight the long line of the dear old 
moor. 

‘ How I do hate weather of this 
kind !’ 
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* Perhaps it will clear off, Miss,’ 
observed t, in a consolatory 
tone, as she filled m; bath. But I 
knew too well what the thick grey 
mist portended, to be beguiled into 
hoping that we were not in for a 
wet day. I arose rather dispirited 
and what is commonly called ‘ out of 
sorts.’ Not that I am one of those 
people whose spirits are after the 
fashion of a barometer, rising and 
falling with the changes of the wea- 
ther. And as to caring for rain, 
why from the time that I was a scrap 
of eight years old I have been accus- 
tomed to brave all weathers in com- 
pany with my dearly-beloved 

rother Jack ; for having no sisters 
he had filled the place of all other 
companionship tome. Little Bob, 
my other brother, was nine years 
my junior, the deaths of intervening 
brothers, many years back, having 
placed this wide difference between 
myself and the ‘ baby of the family.’ 
The constant absence of Jack, who 
was now in the Guards, gave Bob 
brevet rank during the holidays, and 
he and I had consequently a fellow- 
ship in many pe. Perhaps, 
presuming on the knowledge that I 
was sometimes dependent on him, 
Master Bob was disposed to be im- 
mensely patronizing. He appeared 
at such times to disregard the fact 
of my being nineteen years old—and 
‘come out’—and would affect to 
pooh-pooh my opinions on certain 
subjects, resorting to the old as- 
sumption, ‘ What can a girl know 
about such things?’ There was one 
point, however, which was rarely a 
subject of discussion between my 
small brother and myself, and that 
was riding. Bob was as plucky a 
little fellow as ever counted ten 
years, or bore home from school 
the traces of a hundred fights in 
divers discolorations about his round 
rosy face. He would have been the 
first to volunteer in the lead of a 
forlorn hope into the dangerous 
preserves of a tempting orchard, 
although the entrance to that para- 
dise of schoolboys may have been 
guarded by the most bloodthirsty of 
mastiffs. Bob was a little hero sans 
peur et sans reproche in all matters 
save one. He could not and he 
would not ride. Now riding was 


the darling ion of my heart, 
though I as yet had but a limi- 
ted scope for its indulgence. My 
brother Jack was one of the hardest 
and most daring riders in his regi- 
ment. Theamount of steeplechases, 
hurdle races, etc., in which he bad 
distinguished himself, were faithfully 
recorded in my own especial diary 
—a charming little volume bound in 
green velvet, with a real gold key. 
Bob declined taking this step in our 
direction. He had a pony, but they 
were on the most distant terms of 
friendship and association ; and I have 
known the occasion when Bob has 
been moved to tears on being forced 
by my father to follow us over a very 
small gap in a hedge, where crawl- 
ing vice leaping was the only 
mode of progression required from 
the pony. It was in vain that Jack 
coaxed and bullied him by turns on 
the subject. Even Aunt Tabitha—of 
whom both Bob and myself stood in 
a certain awe—failed to produce any 
effect, when she would o e, with 
the shade of a sneer in her voice, 
that ‘it was a pity Eleanor and Bob 
could not exchange tastes.’ I came 
in for my share of the sarcastic re- 
buke, for my love of the equine race, 
and a certain leaning to what Aunt 
Tabitha called ‘unfeminine pur- 
suits,” insured to me a long series of 
sermons preached by my aunt in the 
course of her annual three months’ 
visit to us. 

Aunt Tabitha was a maiden sister 
of my father; and I sometimes 
think that the dear old governor 
himself was not quite exempt from 
the feeling of restraint which her 
dignified manner and tall gaunt 
figure had the power of impressing 
on those around her. She looked 
many years older than my father. 
In fact she was one of those women 
who could never have been young, 
and who seem to be sent into the 
world for the express purpose of 
checking the natural impulses of 
youth on reformatory principles. 
Why is it that those moral brooms 
never sweep as clean as they are in- 
tended to sweep? Jack and I used 
to say our catechisms to her when we 
were children ; and it is quite shock- 
ing to think of the distaste to all 
religious duties with which Aunt 
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Tabitha’s teaching ired us at 
that early period of our lives. 

It was not only that her aim 
seemed to be to convince us that we 
were two little sinners modelled 
al for the exercise of continual 

abindenni, but that the paths of 
areca were so very steep as 
to make our attainment of them an 
impossible feat. So painful was her 
discipline, that it prompted the 
wretched Jack to exclaim one weary 
Sunday afternoon, ‘That if Aunt 
Tabitha was to be his guide into that 
narrow way, he would rather travel 
down the broad road by himself.’ 
It is scarcely necessary to add that 
he was forced to atone this heresy in 
the sackcloth and ashes of solitary 
confinement. And yet poor Aunt 
Tabitha was a good woman after all. 
In my mind there yet lingers a 
grateful remembrance of her kind 
nursing and care of me during an 
attack of measles, which happened 
when I was staying with her. How 
patient she was with me in those 
irritable hours of convalescence, 


when even old nurse exclaimed that . 


‘Miss Nelly was a worritin’ little 


subject when she was bad.’ 
Aunt Tabitha under her frigid 
exterior possessed a warm heart, of 


which my father was the idol; and 
on the latter point we would always 
meet without risk of opinions clash- 
ing. To my way of thinking, my 
father is a fine specimen of a 
thorough English country gentleman 
—in manner, in character, in heart, 
and in pursuits. Generous to a 
fault, kind and courteous to all, he 
was firm and unflinching in matters 
of conscience and duty. ‘Squire 
Vavasour,’ was a name revered and 
loved by friends of high and low 
degree. No wonder Aunt Tabitha 
was proud of him. He was rather 
like her in person: the same pure 
and classical outline of feature, but 
softened in my father’s face by the 
kindly beaming glance of his dark- 
blue eyes, of which time had not 
dimmed the sparkling lustre. He 
was a keen sportsman, and although 
turned of sixty, I am proud to say 
that no younger man could ride 
straighter to hounds, or fly his fences 
with greater ease. He possessed 
also that rare virtue—consideration 


for his horse—which, in my very 
limited experience, I have observed 
is a very rare virtue indeed. Many 
a man can ride hard; but, as Jack 
says, not so very many spare their 
horses also—that happy combina- 
tion being confided to the few. 
There is another advantage my 
father possesses over the mass of his 
kind. He can talk on other topics 
besides hunting ; differing widely in 
this respect from our neighbour, Sir 
Ralph Kelly, who has but that one 
subject on which he can discourse 
freely. Whenever he comes to dine 
with us, I amuse myself by watching 
Aunt Tabitha’s face whilst the 
worthy baronet drones on through 
every detail of a run,—how he 
thought his horse Vagabond would 
clear some tremendous place, and 
he didn’t—and how the hounds 
performed some feat, engrossing, no 
doubt, in reality, but frightfully te- 
dious in description. It was a for- 
tunate thing for his other guests 
that my father’s port was fine and 
old, as I have heard on the best 
authority, that the ‘ blushing fluid’ 
is a wonderful support under such 
circumstances. The potent spell, 
however, did not work its charm on 
poor Aunt Tabitha ; and I could have 
sympathized more fully with her 
look of weariness and disgust, had I 
not felt disposed to be wickedly re- 
joiced that she was undergoing a 
fitting chastisement for her unpar- 
donable offence towards myself. As 
ill luck would have it, Aunt Tabitha’s 
visits were always happening during 
the hunting season. Now my chief 
fault in her eyes was my devotion to 
riding, which she called ‘ being fast ;’ 
but I put it to any sensible, impar- 
tial person, promising to abide by 
their arbitration, if a woman cannot 
combine a taste for riding with in- 
clinations of a purely feminine cha- 
racter, and if she shall not be 
able to appreciate an occasional gal- 
lop with the hounds and at the 
same time prove herself to be, when 
the occasion occurs, the most 
womanly and tender of sick nurses. 
By the way, when poor Jack came 
home wounded from the Crimea he 
said I was the best nurse he had 
ever met with, whatever Aunt Tabi- 
tha may say about my masculine 
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tastes unfitting me for the vocations 
of my sex. But some women, especi- 
ally old maids, are frightfully nar- 
row-minded. Aunt Tabitha, how- 
ever, so far succeeded in working 
on my dear gentle mother’s fears, 
that I was prohibited doing anything 
beyond going to the meets and 
seeing the hounds draw, although 
I could have cried when I saw them 
streaming away, whilst I was obliged 
to turn homewards, venting my 
grief in bitter complaints to old 
Isaac, my father’s groom, who had 
taught me to ride when I was only 
four years old. He sympathized in 
my distress with all his honest old 
heart, comforting me sometimes with 
the encouraging remark, ‘ Never 
mind, Miss Nelly ! the young Captain 
will soon be home, and Mrs. Tabitha 
will be gone, perhaps, or laid up, 
please God, with the rheumatics— 
when the old cat’s away the mice ’Il 
play.’ Certainly Isaac was frank in 
his remarks on Aunt Tabitha. I 
did get one or two capital days 
when dear old Jack was at home. 
He mounted me on one of his own 
horses, better qualified for the occa- 


sions than my own quiet little mare, 
Daisy, which my mother’s fears, 


heightened by Aunt Tabitha’s 
wicked representations, condemned 
me to ride. However, I solaced my- 
self with the reflections that before 
the next hunting season, and in the 
absence of Aunt Tabitha, I should 
coax my father into the fulfilment of 
a half promise that he had made of 
reserving Daisy for himself as a 
covert hack, and buying something 
for me that would go. 

On this particular morning my 
spirits were below zero. I had 
managed to coax the reluctant Bob 
into a promise of accompanying me 
to a coursing match at Hurstley, 
where we were to meet Charlie and 
Minnie Ourzon—the latter my 
especial friend; and now this tire- 
some rain had come to spoil my 
—— pleasure, for Aunt Ta- 

itha would talk all kinds of non- 
sense to my mother about my 
increasing my cold. So I was 
disposed to look despondently at 
life in general, and to wonder when 
my tide of good fortune was coming. 
My maid chirped a series of well- 


meant but ineffectual consolations, 
and I descended to the breakfast- 
room in no very enviable frame of 
mind—only just in time for prayers. 

‘Late, my darling!’ observed my 
father, cheerily. 

‘In my young days I was obliged 
to be down earlier, Aunt Tabitha 
found time to remark, before she 
assumed a devotional attitude. 

I am free to confess that my 
thoughts wandered sadly that 
morning during the progress of 
family prayers. I thought how 
disagreeable Aunt Tabitha was; 
and I wondered if Minnie Curzon 
had some equally aggravating re- 
lative always at hand to add fuel to 
her particular little flame of the 
moment. Why is it that when one 
is slightly put out every little cir- 
cumstance should tend to jar pecu- 
liarly on one’s nerves, as if directed 
purposely and offensively towards 
one’sself? As I rose from my knees 
I felt unaccountably irritated by the 
slow, measured exit of poor inoffen- 
sive Mrs. Benson the housekeeper, 
marshalling her force out of the 
room; and the creaking of Framp- 
ton’s boots excited a most unreason- 
able feeling of annoyance in my 
mind, very much increased by Bob’s 
remark— 

‘I say, Nelly, it’s no go, you 
know, to-day,’ and my mother’s 
gentle addition— 

‘No, darling, you cannot possibly 
go to Hurstley to-day.’ 

My father looked up from a letter 
he was reading, ‘Never mind, my 
Nell; here’s something that will 
make up for the loss of the coursing 
match to-day.’ 

‘I am sorry to think that Eleanor 
should care for amusements so un- 
suitable for a woman,’ remarked 
Aunt Tabitha; but the rebuke 
passed unheeded. 

‘What is it papa, darling? I 
asked breathlessly. 

‘Lord and Lady Copplestone 
want me to take you to Burton on 
Wednesday, as they have a large 
party staying with them for the 
ball on Thursday. Treherne’s first 
meet is on that day also, so you are 
in luck, Nell. Your mother can’t 
go, as your uncle and aunt will be 
here on Wednesday.’ 
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Evén the presence of Aunt Ta- 
bitha did not restrain me from 
throwing my arms round my father’s 
neck in the first impulse of my 
delight. It will appear, ‘ 
inexplicable to many fashionable 
young ladies of my own age, that 
anything so very commonplace as 
an invitation to stay in a country 
house for a country ball should 
have called forth such an exuberance 
of joy on my part. I must there- 
fore explain that since my first 
appearance as a young lady, come 
out some few months since, I had 
only been to one ball. Lord and 

y Copplestone were very old 
friends of my father and mother, 
and I had frequently spent many a 
pleasant week at Burton ; but these 
visits had been always timed when 
their party was confined to the 
family circle. It is true that Lady 


Copplestone had often pressed my 
mother to allow me to go there 
when the house had been filled for 
the shooting season, or for some 
particular occasion of festivity; but 
my mother had invariably refused 
while I was yet in the school-room. 


Now the case was altered, and the 
interdict removed. My mother’s 
kind face beamed with pleasure at 
my evident delight, and even Aunt 
Tabitha’s wore a look: of satisfaction, 
I thought. 

‘I say, Nelly,’ suddenly observed 
my youthful brother, suspending 
the absorbing occupation of eating 
to make the remark, ‘ what a sell it 
will be for you if nobody asks you 
to dance at the ball !’ 

My father laughed. ‘ What makes 
you think Nelly won’t be asked, 
Bob? 

‘I don’t know,’ rejoined Bob; 
‘but what a pity you are not like 
Nancy Coles, Nelly.’ 

Nancy Coles, be it observed, was 
the daughter of one of the under- 
gardeners—a good-natured young 
woman of Dutch build and fashion, 
whose round red cheeks and merry 
black eyes had apparently captivated 
Bob’s fancy, for he continued — 

‘What a great pity you haven’t got 
nice red cheeks like Nancy’s. Yours 
are only pink; and my gracious! 
your hair isn’t half as pretty as hers. 
She’s got beautiful long black 


ringlets, like corkscrews, and yours 
is only wavy. You should just see 
hers all down her back !’ 

‘And pray, Bob, when have you 
had an opportunity of seeing this 
splendid crop of hair all down her 
back? asked my father, much 
amused. 

‘I sawit the other morning, when 
I would go and look for the apples 
in her room, and she was doing her 
hair. Isn’t she a stunning, good- 
natured girl, that’s all! She gave 
me six apples, and promised me six 
more if'I would give her a kiss.’ 

‘ You are a precious young gentle- 
man for ten years old, certainly,’ 
said my father. ‘So that’s your 
style of beauty, eh, Bob?—red 
cheeks and corkscrew ringlets!’ 

Aunt Tabitha, however, did not 
enter into the joke. She cast a look 
of withering scorn on the top of 
Bob’s unconscious head, who had 
returned with unabated vigour to 
his breakfast. 

‘Really, my dear John, I wonder 
how you can encourage Robert 
(Aunt Tabitha rarely condescended 
to the more familiar abbreviations 
of our names) in associating with 
such low people. They are very 
respectable, honest persons, the 
Coles’s, no doubt; but, certainly, 
Nancy is not a fitting companion 
for Robert. A young woman who 
keeps apples in her bedroom, too; 
dirty creature!’ added my aunt in 
a tone of unaffected horror. 

‘She isn’t a dirty creature,’ cried 
Bob, flying valiantly to the defence 
of his favourite; ‘she’s a nice, clean 
girl! And as to keeping apples in 
her room, why they give a beautiful 
smell to her things. I like the smell 
of apples.” At which additional 
proof of Bob’s very unrefined taste, 
Aunt Tabitha looked mutely dis- 


gusted. 

‘And so Bob thinks you will get 
no ers at the ball, eh, Nell? 
said my father, taking my face in 
his hands as I passed his chair. 
* Well, we shall see. Mind you take 
your habit with you; old Copple- 
stone means to give you a mount. 
Here’s a particular message for you 
in the postscript.’ 

I looked over his shoulder and 
read, ‘Tell my friend Nelly I am 
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going to give her a mount on Thurs- 
day.’ My father gave a sly wink in 
the direction of Aunt Tabitha, which 
note of observation I did not fail to 
understand, and flew up-stairs to 
give orders to Margaret. 

* Well, to be sure, miss,’ remarked 
that practical little personage, ‘ how 
fortunate that your new ball-dress 
is just come down from London; 
and such a love of a dress asit is too! 
And there’s your white silk grena- 
dine with cerise just finished. And, 
dear me, miss, what a pity there’s 
no time to send for a wreath of 
York and Lancaster roses to wear 
with it.’ 

‘Never mind that, Margaret, 
there’s oceans of red and white 
camelias at Copplestone, and the 
gardener will give you as many as 
you like. But let me look at my 
new habit, I hope that is all right. 
For goodness’ sake let me try it on. 

* Well, miss, I can’t see that your 
habit matters as much as your 
dresses,’ returned Margaret, con- 
temptuously, who being a mortal 
coward herself, held a different 
opinion on this subject. 

‘A thousand times more, Mar- 
garet,’ I said, as I anxiously pre- 
pared to try on my habit—my fa- 
ther’s last and most welcome gift to 
me. It was an unworthy distrust 
of the unrivalled powers of that 
master-genius Poole. A microscope 
could not have brought to view one 
superfluous fold or crease; and with 
a sigh of intense relief and satisfac- 
tion I bade Margaret take especial 
care in packing it. 

Wednesday morning came in clear 
and bright, and at one o’clock punc- 
tually the carriage came to convey 
us to the station. The last thing I 
saw as we drove away was my poor 
little darling terrier in the hands of 
that naughty mischievous Bob, who 
was teaching him an impossible trick 
of standing like a clown on his fore 
paws. The little treasure’s look of 
mournful entreaty haunted me until 
we reached the station ; but there the 
bustle and the added excitement 
caused by that foolish Margaret 
being very nearly left behind on the 
ee banished all other recol- 

tions from my mind. 


I wonder if any one else is tor- 


mented by a maid who is never up 
to time in travelling, and who goes 
through the successive stages of 
perplexity and anguish until the 
luggage under her charge is pm 
wrested from her by a guard, and 
her own incapable body is thrust into 
a carriage by another such uncom- 
promising functionary. I have no- 
thing else to say against Margaret ; 
she is a good, clever little soul in 
every other respect, and certainly 
she never played me any of the in- 
convenient tricks which Minnie 
Curzon’s maid occasionally indulges 
in, such as going to stay in a coun- 
try house for a very particular bail, 
and leaving her mistress’s ball-dress 
behind, or exchanging one of the 
most important boxes at a cross 
station for a travelling bagman’s 
useless kit. 

I must say I like travelling by rail- 
way. The'speed with which you 
fly by fields, houses, villages, etc., 
and the roomy luxurious compart- 
ments of a first-class railway car- 
riage, engender all kinds of pleasant 
dreamy reflections. And then the 
monotony of the journey is agree- 
ably broken by the short stoppages 
at the various stations, where you 
are interested in watching the dif- 
— Eye aay getting out or 


We Shad the carriage all to our- 
selves until we reached Blatchford 
station, when, just as the bell had 
sounded for departure, and the train 
was actually moving off, a stranger 
rushed frantically up to the door, 
and was pushed head foremost into 
the carriage by the guard, apolo- 
gising for his unceremonious en- 
trance in a nervous, hurried way, 
and muttering something about his 
dogs, which he pronounced ‘ dorgs.’ 
He was in a very breathless state, 
and it was some time before he had 
subsided into a calmer condition. I 
had leisure to study attentively the 

aere and features of our new fel- 

w-traveller, whilst he was occupied 
in peatinn up and putting down 
the window on his side at least a 
dozen times. Most remarkable, in- 
deed, was his general appearance. 
The prevailing colour of red be- 
ginning with his complexion and 
his hair, and terminating in a fright- 
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fully unbecoming necktie of the 
same brilliant hue, made me feel as 
if a ball of fire had suddenly been 
shot into the carriage. A coat fluc- 
tuating between white and grey, 
with massive gilt buttons, completed 
his gorgeous and very peculiar at- 
tire. A certain independence, and 
that indefinable something which 
aay the gentleman, proved 
im to be one, although a rara avis 
of his species. Presently he drew 
\a ‘Times’ from his pocket, and be- 
came 7 absorbed in its pe- 
rusal. et, from time to time, 
when I turned my head in his direc- 
tion, I encountered the gaze of his 
very light blue eyes, which led me 
to suspect that the ‘Times’ served 
only as a cover for a counter ob- 
servation on his side of his fellow- 
passengers. He betrayed no fur- 
ther signs of excitement until we 
had reached the last station before 
Burton ; and then, flinging aside his 
per, his rug, and other incum- 
rances, he called loudly to one ,of 
the guards. 
* Here, let me out, will you? Now 
take’ the dorgs out, will you? Not 


that way, you confounded fool. Who 
but an idiot ever seized hold of a 
dorg by his ears? Here, Brown, 
you take them, and mind you get 
7em home at once, and wash Pluto’s 


eyes with warm water. I don’t 
know what the deuce is the matter 
with them.’ 

These last directions were ad- 
dressed to a man looking like a game- 
keeper, who touched his hat in re- 
ply, and led off the ‘ dorgs’—valu- 
able animals, no doubt, as they 
were objects of such intense solici- 
tude to their master, but in my 
humble estimation a miserable look- 


ing set. 

‘Lord Copplestone’s carriage was 
waiting at the station for us, and a 
dog-cart as well, into which I saw our 
impetuous fellow-traveller mount 
as we drove off. 

‘ Papa, who can that strange look- 
ing man be?’ Iasked. ‘ Heis going 
to Burton, I am sure, for that is 
Lord Copplestone’s groom with the 
dog-cart.’ 

My father laughed. ‘ Why that 
is Thornhill. I have never seen 
him since he was a boy. He has 


only lately come to live at his place 

here, as he has a very large pro- 
perty in Hampshire. I hear he is 
one of the queerest men in exist- 
ence, but a good fellow and im- 
mensely rich.’ 

Burton Park is one of the show- 
places of the county. It stands in 
a very fine park, with magnificent 
timber and cedars innumerable. 
The house appears to me to be of 
no very defined architecture, but it 
is very grand and imposing—an 
immense pile of building cased in 
Bath stone. The interior is equally 
splendid—a long suite of beautiful 
rooms, with a staircase of pure white 
marble, of palatial size and beauty ; 
and all belonging tothe best and 
mildest host and hostess in the world. 

It was nearly five o’clock when 
we reached Burton. Lady Copple- 
stone was in the library when we 
were announced, 

*‘ My dear child, how glad I am to 
see you,’ she exclaimed, as she kissed 
me affectionately, and then intro- 
duced me to some other people in 
the room. After I had answered 
her numerous inquiries for my mo- 
ther, Aunt Tabitha, Bob, and all 
my belongings, she left me to go 
and talk to my father; and whilst I 
drank my cup of tea, I scrutinized 
the other occupants of the room. 
First, my glance rested on a very 
pretty woman seated in a low chair 
opposite to me, and whom Lady 
Copplestone had called Mrs. Single- 
ton. She was exquisitely fair, with 
large blue eyes, delicate features, 
and rippling golden hair, which her 
dress of dark-blue velvet set off to 
a. She was a very dainty- 
ooking little person, small and 
mignonne, like a Dresden shep- 
herdess; but as I looked at her, 
there was a something in the ex- 

ression of her face which I did not 
ike—a half satirical, faithless look 
in her blue eyes, that impressed me 
unpleasantly. She kept those same 
blue eyes fixed on me, eyeing me 
from head to foot, and an uncom- 
fortable sensation crept over me 
during this unflinching scrutiny. 
A very tall young man was stand- 
ing, or rather leaning, nonchalantly 
against the corner of the mantel- 
piece, near her. He was slightly 
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and gracefally built, with a face 
fair as a woman’s, and almost as 
effeminate. A long light moustache, 
curling hair, and very long, droop- 
ing whiskers, formed a kind 
framework to his very delicate Bd 
tenance, the prevailing expression of 
which was a languid disdain of 
everything in the world but himself. 
When Lady Copplestone had intro- 
duced him to me as Lord Edward 
Karr, he had acknowledged the 
ceremony by slightly raising his 
eyebrows, and honouring me with a 
fixed stare from his half-closed eyes. 
He was evidently a very great swell 
in his own estimation; and if in- 
tense conceit, and an immense share 
of self-confidence, go to make up 
the requirements necessary for the 
manufacture of a swell, he was not 
far wrong in his calculations. 
Presently Mrs. ——— raised 
herself from her recumbent attitude, 


and began a conversation with me, 
as follows :— 

‘Are you fond of dancing, Miss 
Vavasour ?” 

* Yes, I am very fond of it.’ 

* Do you ride?’ 


* Yes, I ride.’ 

‘ Have you brought your horse? 
Perhaps you do not intend going to 
the meet to-morrow ?’ 

* Yes, I hope to go, as Lord Cop- 
plestone is going to give me a mount 
on one of his horses. 

‘Oh, indeed!’ (with a shade of 
superciliousness in her tone which 
at once aroused a feeling of resent- 
ment in my mind.) ‘ Are you going 
to ride his grey pony ?” 

Conquering my shyness: ‘ No, 
not his grey pony. I never ride a 
pony, if I can possibly help it.’ 

‘You are ambitious, I see,’ with 
an aggravating smile. At this 
juncture Lord Edward Karr roused 
himself to observe, in a languid 
tone, addressing Mrs. Singleton, but 
talking at me— 

‘What a pity it is that the race 
of young ladies should so misplace 
their ambition as to allow it to hal 
them into places where they are 
only in the way, and where their 
presence is a great bore. If a 
woman can ride, as you can, Mrs. 
Singleton, and as very few do, then 
by all means let them indulge the 


bent of their inclinations; but I 
should like to frame a new law, b 
which all young ladies should be 
interdicted from getting in peo —— 
way in a hunting field, where 

absence is more acceptable than 
their company.’ 

Mrs. Singleton smiled, but I sat 
boiling over with indignation at this 
unprovoked attack. It was fortu- 
nate that Lady oe asked 
me to go upstairs at this moment, 
or I do not know what I should 
have said or done. 

As we crossed the hall, Lord 
Copplestone met us. I had always 
been an especial pet of hiss Manya 
time during the course of my life had 
he obtained for me immunities from 
school-room = even in de- 
fiance of Aunt Tabitha, and had 
always stood my friend in need. 

* Well, Nelly, my dear, let me 
look at you,’ he exclaimed, in his 
jovial manner, after having kissed 
me on both sides of my face, after 
the fashion of other days. ‘ Well, 
upon my word, you are blooming. 
How many hearts do you intend to 
break, I should like to know?’ 

* None that I know of,’ I replied, 
laughing; ‘ but, Lord Copplestone, 
I have — to ask you.’ 

* Oh, Bae are going to tell 
secrets, I 1 leave = two to 
yourselves,’ said Lady Copplestone. 
‘You know your way to the blue- 
room, in the east gallery, a sO 
you can go there when you like.’ 
And she left us. 

‘What is it, you little witch? 
asked Lord Copplestone; ‘ some 
mischief ?” 

* What am I to ride to-morrow? 
I asked, breathlessly. 

* Oh, that’s it, is it? Well, there’s 
Skylark for you, Nelly. I know you 
can ride: you would not be your 
father’s daughter if you could not; 
and Skylark is not fit for any one 
who can’t ride, I can tell you; but 
you are not afraid ? 

‘Oh, no!’ I answered, boldly, for- 
getting all other considerations in 
my intense desire of proving to 
those two impertinent people I had 
left in the library that I could ride, 
which was a fact they evidently 
doubted. 

* That is all settled then, Nelly, 
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said Lord Copplestone, who was 
always pl to indulge me on 
any terms. ‘Now you shall give 
me a kiss for that.’ 

‘I will give you as many as you 
please,’ I replied, laughing. And 
after submitting to another hearty 
salute, I ran up the stairs, on my way 
to the blue-room in the east gallery. 

I dare say Margaret wondered 
what possible cause there could be 
for my long fit of abstraction during 
the progress of my toilette, with 
the most becoming of dresses 
stretched out before me on the bed, 
and clusters of bright camelias 
arranged by her skilful hands for 
my adornment. The fact was, my 
state of mind bore a close resem- 
blance to that of a person who had 
rashly embarked on an enterprise 
far beyond his qualifications and 
power of accomplishment. I knew 
perfectly well what kind of animal 
was Skylark—a first-class hunter, 
with a first-class spirit into the 
bargain. Still fresh in my memory 
was a certain fierce struggle be- 


tween him. and Lord Copplestone’s - 


groom on a memorable occasion 
when I had gone out on the grey 
pony to see an otter hunt. It is 
true that I had only spoken truth- 
fully at the moment when I told 
Lord Copplestone that I was not 
afraid, but that it was a daring at- 
tempt I could not conceal from my- 
self. My own quiet Daisy at home 
was not exactly a fitting preparation 
for a ride across country on Skylark. 
I had, as I have already observed, 
been out once or twice with Jack, 
and he had said that I had taken 
my fences gallantly, and ‘ could go;’ 
but then it was an easy country, 
and Jack had mounted me on his 
quietest horse, Morning Star, which 
I had often ridden. I knew enough 
of hunting to appreciate the differ- 
ence existing between a long stretch 
of the open, and enclosures with 
very stiff impediments, which I had 
actually undertaken to ride over on 
a horse beyond my powers of con- 
trol. I went over all the difficulties 
to which. I had committed myself; 
but ‘ Matdre yel timere sperno’ is 
the mottd. of the Vavasours, and I 
never once in my ——_ 
Had I Fee dr saeg inclined to do so, 


Mrs. Singleton’s mocking smile, and 
that impertinent man’s rudeness, 
would have been sufficient incen- 
tives to daring anything. My father 
always said that I had the seat for 
hunting, square and firm ; and Jack 
has complimented me more than 
once on my ‘light hand.’ To these 
and the good favour of fortune I 
commended myself. 

I cut short Margaret’s incessant 
chatter about the ‘ quantity of grand 
folks’ staying in the house, by ab- 
ruptly asking her what horse Mrs. 
Singleton was going to ride to-mor- 
row, forgetting that I might as well 
have inquired of the little goose 
where the hounds were to meet on 
the following morning. 

‘Lor, miss! I don’t know, I’m 
sure; but I can tell you her maid 
showed me such a lot of lovely 
dresses, and she’s going to wear at 
the ball a——’ 

‘Never mind her dresses, Mar- 
garet,’ I interrupted, impatiently. 
‘Tell Isaac I must see him this 
evening; there will be no one in the 
billiard-room after dinner, and I 
must see him, mind, Margaret.’ 

* There, miss! you do look nice, 
that’s certain,’ exclaimed Margaret, 
triumphantly, as she put the finish- 
ing touch to my dress ; ‘ but I don’t 
suppose you care for anything be- 
sides hunting and riding.’ 

Margaret was mistaken, however. 
Tam not at all above those frivoli- 
ties and vanities which Aunt Ta- 
bitha sometimes expatiates on. I 
maintain that there is no harm in 
wishing to look as well as you can, 
and that the fact of being well 
dressed is‘an immense advantage. 
It has, in my opinion, a moral effect 
also on the person, so to speak. If 
once you feel confident that your 
get-up defies criticism, you cease to 
think about yourself, and are free to 
enjoy, in an honest and unconcerned 
way, what is going on around you. 
But admit the painful consciousness 
of ill-assorted colours, badly-fitting 
gloves, or an unbecoming dress, and 
you are at once a victim to all kinds 
of torturing imaginations, together 
with the conviction that your un- 
fortunate appearance serves as an 
object for the condemnatory remarks 
of every one in the room. 
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Yes! the cerise and white dress 
was a perfect success, and Mar- 
garet had placed the camelias in 
my hair with a taste worthy of fairy 
fingers. Jack says I have the Irish 
combination of violet eyes and dark 
hair. I hope Iam not vain, but I 
confess to a thrill of gratification as 
I surveyed myself in the pier-glass, 
and for the moment Mrs. Singleton, 
Lord Edward Karr, and Skylark 
were forgotten. 

I met my father on the stairs as I 
went down. 

‘ Well, upon my word, Nelly,’ he 
said, ‘I don’t know if you won't 
cut out Nancy Coles.’ 

‘Am [ all right, papa?’ 

* You are certainly not all wrong, 
Nelly,’ he answered, laughing, but 
in a tone of complete satisfaction. 

‘Papa,’ I said, thinking it best to 
break the subject suddenly to him, 
‘I am going to ride Skylark to- 
morrow.’ 

‘The deuce you are, Nelly,’ he 
replied, in rather a startled tone. 

‘Yes, darling. Now don’t you 
say a word against it, please. I am 
not a bit afraid; you know I can 
ride; and I have a particular wish 
to ride Skylark to-morrow.’ 

It is necessary to observe that a 

% weakness of my father is the be- 

ief that I can accomplish anything 
that I wish todo. It is true that 
he often succumbs to objections 
raised by Aunt Tabitha, who has 
the wit to make my dear, gentle 
mother (whose wishes no one ever 
dreams of opposing) the mouth- 
piece of her absurd scruples ; but it 
is not from any shaken conviction 
on his part that my father gives in. 
Luckily I now had the field to my- 
self; my father only looked a little 


grave. 
‘Papa, that Mrs. Singleton pro- 


my riding the grey pony— 
fancy that! and as to Lord Edward 
Karr, you should have heard how 
contemptuously he spoke about my 
going out to-morrow.’ 

My father laughed, and rubbed 
his hands. 

‘Ah, I see it now! So you wish 
to prove to them that even Skylark 
is not beyond your deserts. Well, 
Nelly, recollect I exact one promise, 
that if you find he is more un- 


manageable than you think now, 
you will return.’ 

‘ Very well, papa,’ I replied, duti- 
fully; and I thought, ‘ How in the 
world can I redeem that promise, 
when I already know he is too much 
for me?’ 

Our railway friend, Mr. Thorn- 
hill, was standing near the door 
when we entered drawing-room, 
which was full of people. His cos- 
tume of the morning struck me 
as being strange in the extreme, but 
his appearance now was, if possible, 
more striking. All light and no 
shadow will, perhaps, best express 
my sense of its general effect. The 
figures of Noah and his three sons 
in a child’s toy ark recurred to my 
mind as I looked at him. Mr. 
Thornhill spoke to my father, with 
whom I supposed he had previously 
renewed his acquaintance, and then, 
in spasmodic accents, requested an 
introduction to myself. He was so 
very extraordinary that I confess to 
a recoil from his advances, and 
gladly availed myself of a vacant 
seat on the sofa by Lady Copple- 
stone. There were some people 
staying in the house whom I knew, 
and many who were strangers to 
me. There appeared to be only two 
girls of the party besides myself— 
the Miss Veres; the eldest a very 
tall, handsome, fair girl, with rather 
a forbidding turn of countenance; 
the youngest a small, sparkling bru- 
nette, with large, laughing eyes, and 
a very pretty face. 

Mrs. Singleton certainly knew 
how to dress. She was looking like 
a naiad, ina pale green dress, co- 
vered with rich, white lace, and 
water lilies in her soft, golden hair. 
She had a pretty, childish manner, 
which was very attractive; espe- 
cially so, I should say, to the male 
creation, who, I observe, can be 
decoyed into the most servile sub- 
mission to any caprice of the weaker 
sex, provided only it be seasoned 
delicately by an implied compli- 
ment to their superior powers, or to 
their superior something. So blindly 
and happily vain are our lords of 
creation! Mrs. Singleton was, I 
believe, a perfect mistress of this 
art. She rode the devotion of her 
admirers with a light hand, know- 
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ing how to use the curb when re- 
quired. At yd poe moment she 
was talking laughing merrily 
(making no end of pretty panto- 
mimic gestures with her tiny hands) 
to a gentleman, who was evidently 
listening to her with an amused 
expression on his face, such as the 
prattle of a lovely child would call 
up. He was a tall—very tall—man, 
about thirty, with no remarkable 
points of beauty in his face; and 
yet there was a something in the 
countenance which was ten times 
more attractive than mere positive 
personal beauty—an expression of 
power and frankness which im- 
pressed you at once in his favour; 
‘and in addition to this was the pre- 
iling look he had of being ‘ tho- 
roughbred all through.’ 

I did not hear what he was saying 
in reply to Mrs. Singleton, but I 
could see that his manner had that 
happy blending of gentle courtesy 
and honest cordiality which must 
have been appreciated by his fair 
companion in common with most 
people. Lord Edward Karr was 
ensconced in the depths of an easy- 
chair, studying ‘The Times, and 


unconscious, I should say, of every 
passing event. When dinner was 


announced, he rose indolently, 
stroked his silky moustache, and 
looked in the direction of Mrs. Sin- 
gleton, intending, I imagined, to take 
her in to dinner; but, if so, his aim 
was frustrated by his tardy move- 
ments, for the little lady glided by 
him with some one else, and in 
answer to some remark he made as 
she passed him, nodded gaily, as if 
in acquiescence. I thought he 
would have paired off in the first 
flight; but no, he seemed too lazy to 
obey any such law of precedence ; 
or, as I afterwards reason to 
think, he had some sinister motive 
for declining to do so. When my 
turn came, he walked up to me, and 
said, coolly, ‘I believe 1 must take 
you in, Miss Vavasour.’ I longed 
to tell him that I should infinitely 
have preferred being handed in to 
dinner by the butler ; but there are 
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take a rapid survey of the room, 
and we finally subsided into chairs 
flanked on fis side by Mrs. Single- 
ton; and the meaning of his taking 
me in to dinner was at once ex- 
plained. To any older or married 
person he would have been obliged 
to talk and make himself decently 
agreeable. He apparently con- 
sidered that I should not require 
this form of civility. So far his 
manceuvre had been successful, and 
I, of course, was grateful accord- 
ingly. To my increased annoyance, 
who should find his way to the 
vacant chair on my side but Mr. 
Thornhill. He came in by himself, 
so I had the pleasing anticipation of 
dividing his attention with his din- 
ner, my only consolation being that 
at all events he would redeem me 
from the unpleasant position of 
being left to my own reflections 
during the long course of a dinner, 
where every one else was talking or 
being talked to. Mr. Thornhill 
settled himself in his chair with the 
square determination of a man who 
is going to enjoy himself and his 
dinner. 

‘So, you Bee, here we are again, 
Miss Vavasour,’ he began, with a 
short laugh, the usual preface to 
his remarks. ‘ Knew your pa again 
directly. Not seen him for years; 
never since I was a small boy in 
jackets and frills ; odd, isn’t it?’ 

I answered ‘very odd;’ and I 
thought what an odious little boy 
he must have been in jackets and 
frills. 

‘Fond of dorgs, Miss Vavasour? 
Did you happen to remark mine 
this afternoon? very fine pointers, 
eh? Happy to give you one of 
Juno's puppies, if you like.’ 

I expressed myself much obliged, 
but I declined the offer of the puppy. 
My interlocutor sat silent for a few 
minutes during the discussion of 
his soup and fish. Happily for me, 
he was all for one thing at a time. 
Presently, however, he began again. 

‘ Fond of croquét, Miss Vavasour ? 
Of course you are; all young ladies 
play croquét. I’m not a bad hand 
at it myself. Not pleasant, though, 
if you chance to give your foot a 
crack instead of the ball, particu- 
larly when you happen to have you 
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know what on one side of it.’ Of 
course the wretch meant a corn, and 
actually had the audacity to add, 
lowering his tone confidentially, 
‘But I can tell you such a famous 
remedy for that. Why, hang it! 
I’ve cured half a dozen people. 
bad thing to have for croquét, you 
know.’ 

‘This is a pleasant position,’ I 
mentally observed, ‘ being seated 
between a fop and a fool.’ I en- 
deavoured to lead Mr. Thornhill’s 
thoughts in a more congenial direc- 
tion by remarking the flowers on 
the table. 

* Yes, beautiful roses, ain’t they? 
Will you come over and see my 
gardens at Newton Towers, Miss 
Vavasour, and the conservatory ? 
I’m very partial to violets. These 
are very fine ones,’ alluding to a 
very large bunch of double violets 
he wore in his buttonhole. 

‘Yes, they are, I replied; ‘I am 
very fond of those Russian violets.’ 

‘Are you? Oh, then, do have 
these.’ And Mr. Thornhill began 
to tear the flowers out of his coat, 
into which they were fastened so 
successfully that his exertions to 
remove them drew upon me the 
first languid notice from Lord Ed- 
ward Karr, who had hitherto been 
engrossed in his conversation with 
Mrs. Singleton. 

‘Pray, Miss Vavasour, don’t let 
that poor fellow tear himself to 
pieces. It is quite distressing to 
seo him; you young ladies have no 
compassion.’ 

I could not help smiling, for, in 
fact, my — neighbour’s ef- 
forts promi fair to do some 
grievous damage to himself. An- 
other wrench, however, was suc- 
cessful, and he laid the violets in 
triumph by my plate. ‘ There, 
Miss Vavasour; they’re sweet, ain’t 
they? and, upon my word, they are 
exactly the shade of your eyes.’ 

‘Your friend is tical in his 
expressions, remarked Lord Ed- 
ward on the other side, to which I 
vouchsafed no reply. 

Mr. Thornhill became again en- 
grossed by his dinner, and Lord 
Edward resumed his conversation 
with Mrs. Singleton, affording me 
no interval of suspense to make a 


single observation, had I been so 
inclined, which I was not. It is 
possible that some compunctions 
may have visited his languid lord- 
ship’s mind, for towards the end of 
the second course he commenced a 
kind of catechism, to the following 
effect :-— 

‘I suppose you are looking for- 
ward with great pleasure to the ball 
to-morrow ?” 

‘Yes! Are you?’ in a tone of 
innocent inquiry. 

‘ Me!’ in a tone of slight disdain, 
at the plebeian notion of enjoying a 
country ball. ‘It will be amusing, 
I dare say. Country balls are al- 
ways diverting. People seem to 
make such a business of dancing; 
and the young ladies go at it with 
such good will. It is quite as- 


tonishing. Country balls are a bore, 
too, for you are expected to ask 
a x to dance.’ 

‘That must be a bore, certainly ; 
but are you quite sure that such a 
sacrifice is expected from you ?” 

‘I am afraid it is an objectionable 


necessity.’ 

‘I think it quite possible that you 
may be mistaken in your sense of 
duty on that point, and that the 
young ladies do not dream of such 
a condescension on your part. I 
certainly cannot answer for them ; but 
judging from my own very limited 
experience of London men, I should 
say that country young ladies would 
rather they should follow the bent 
of their inclinations than the dictates 
of their polite scruples.’ 

‘Oh, indeed! y I ask what 
has led you to a conclusion so un- 
ns to them ?” 

‘Why the very ‘apparent fact 
that they—the London men I mean 
—are too apt to mistake imperti- 
nence for wit, and the most 
conceit for refinement of manners, 
I suppose.’ 

‘ Dearme! Your experience must 
have been unfortunate, Miss Vava- 
sour.’ 

‘Well, perhaps it has; and cer- 
tainly it is not quite fair to judge of 
the many by the solitary exceptions.’ 

‘And pray, then, have you met 
with this solitary exception ?’ 

*Ido not see why I should answer 
the question; but I have no objec- 
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tion to gratify your curiosity, if you 
particularly wish it.’ 

* Yes, I am anxious to hear.’ 

‘Well, then, in this very house I 
have met with this exception.’ 

‘Since your arrival to-day ?’ 

* Yes, since my arrival here to-day.’ 

‘How v amusing! Do you 
know omy be ndon men ?”, 

*‘Ionly know one in this house, 
unless my other neighbour is a 
London man.’ 

With a look of supreme contempt 
at the unconscious Mr. Thornhill, 
‘I should call him a farmer. Who 
is the other you allude to?’ 

* I wonder you ask the question.’ 

‘You are certainly most compli- 
mentary, Miss Vavasour. Now I 
suppose I ought to be overcome 
with confusion at your rebuke.’ 

His coolness almost exasperated 
me, but I replied carelessly— 

* Don’t imagine so for a moment, 
A man who has the audacity to be 
uncivil te a lady can never have 
the grace to appear confused.’ And 
with this concluding remark I 
turned my shoulder upon him, but 
not before I had seen a look in his 
face which satisfied me that the last 
hit had told. 

I presumed that Mr. Thornhill 
had overheard a portion of our con- 
versation, for he said, in a low tone, 
‘Bravo, Miss Vavasour, you gave it 
him then in fine style—cut him 
down. He won’t that on again 
ina hurry. I do admire pluck.’ 

I was silent, for I did not at all 
care to enlighten Mr. Thornhill on 
the subject; but I felt a certain sa- 
tisfaction in the belief that Lord 
Edward Karr would know in future 
that country young ladies are not 
so incapable of self-defence as he 
had i ed them to be. 

Before we left the dinner-table he 
had, however, the effrontery to ha- 
zard a second attempt at conversa- 
tion. 4 

‘Do you like dinner-parties, Miss 
Vavasour? have you enjoyed this 
one, for instance ?’ 

‘Do you mean, I asked, not ap- 
pearing to understand him, ‘ whe- 
ther I like my turbot, and venison, 
and champagne? yes, very much 
indeed. I was very hungry when I 
sat down to dinner.’ 


Lord Edward looked at me sus- 
piciously ; he was beginning to dis- 
trust me; I saw that. 

‘That was not precisely my mean- 
ing, Miss Vavasour.’ 

‘I suppose the enjoyment of a 
dinner party in another sense de- 
pends very much on the people, or 
rather on the person who takes you 
in to dinner; of course, therefore, I 
was not so foolish as to indulge in 
the vain expectation that mine 
would be a pleasant one to-night, 
consequently I am not disappointed.’ 

The ladies were moving out of 
the room as I said this deliberately ; 
and as I followed them, I felt that 
this time I had the best of it. 

I knew that Isaac would be wait- 
ing for me in the billiard-room, so I 
managed to slip away there unper- 
ceived instead of going into the 
drawing-room. There he was, true 
to his appointment. 

‘Did you want me, Miss Nelly?’ 
he asked. ‘I’ve beena fearing that 
some of the quality would be coming 
in, and a finding me here, so I kept 
nigh the door, for what should I 
have telled them, Miss Nelly ?’ 

‘That you were waiting for me, 
Isaac. And now this is what I want 
you for: I am going out to-morrow 
with the hounds.’ 

‘And what be you going to ride, 
Miss Nelly, then? You can’t have 
your pa’s hack, for he’s gone and 
hurted his foot, drat him! 

"; don’t want pa — hack, Isaac: 
I am going to ride Lord Copple- 
stone’s hunter, Skylark.’ 

Isaac opened his eyes, speechless 
with amazement. ‘ Why what be 
Q u a thinking of now, Miss Nelly?’ 

e aS last ejaculated. 
Isaac, of course, would make ob- 
— I knew that beforehand; 
ut I was prepared to overcome 
them. ‘I am going to ride Skylark, 
Isaac. Papa knows it, so why do 
you look so astonished ? 

* Why, Miss Nelly, he aint Ything for 
you to ride; not that I’ve anything 

to say against the horse—he’s a 
splendid .one, that’s sure ; but you 
couldn’t hold him, and then you’d 
get frightened, and there’d be a 
smasher.’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, Isaac; I 
can hold him, and I shall not be 
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frightened or have a smasher, as 
you call it, which means, I suppose, 
a fall. You taught me to ride, re- 
collect, Isaac.’ This last observa- 
tion touched Isaac’s amour propre, 
as I intended it should do. 

‘Well, and so I did teach ‘you, 
Miss Nelly; and though I says it 
who shouldn’t, I’ve been and taught 
you peey- Maybe you could 
ride Skylark; you’re a good hand, 
and plenty of pluck—but, mind you, 
pluck aint everything. And if you 
should get a banging big fall, what’s 
your pa and me to say when we get 
home again? My stars! I can see 
Mrs. Tabitha——’ 

‘IT shan’t get a fall, Isaac,’ I re- 
plied, although I secretly felt such 
a contingency to be the reverse of 
impossible. ‘And, for goodness’ 
sake, don’t talk about Aunt Tabitha 
now. This is what I want you to 
do: find out all about Skylark 
from Lord Copplestone’s groom. 
It is just as well to know before- 
hand if he has any particular ways 
or tricks, that’s all.’ 

My confident manner ‘reassured 
old Isaac. There’s nothing like 
putting a good face on a matter. 


I had shown the slightest symp- 
toms of doubt, or a trace of my own 
rivate misgivings on the subject, 
—_ own apprehensions would 
have increased tenfold, and his re- 
presentations might have succeeded 


in upsetting all remaining confi- 
dence in myself. As it was his 
scruples were vanquished, and he 
subsequently confided to Marga- 
ret :-— 


‘They're a pair on ’em—Miss 
Nelly and Skylark; I seed that by 
the devil in her eye. She’s set her 
heart on it; and there warn’t no 
mortal use in a-trying to turn her 
from it.’ 

Isaac and I parted with the un- 
derstanding that he was to gather 
all necessary information concern- 
ing ‘the ways’ of Skylark; and I 
hastened back to the drawing-room. 
That very long half-hour after din- 
ner is always a good opportunity for 

ing the respective merits and 
demerits of women, as they stand in 
relation to each other. A woman 
may be charming to a man—and 
repelling to one of her own sex. 


Some ill-natured people, indeed, say 
that one is @ necessary consequence 
of the other; but of course I don’t 
agree to that heresy—at any rate 
there are happy exceptions, who are 
fascinating alike to men, women, 
and children. I don’t think Mrs. 
Singleton cared to belong to this 
class. Certainly in the society of 
her own sex she seemed to col- 
lapse into a graceful muteness— 
only opening her pretty lips at in- 
tervals, to give utterance to some 
remark the reverse of good-natured. 
Between her and the tall Miss Vere 
there was evidently no love lost. 
The latter was one of those imperial 
kind of people, who never conde- 
scend to any feeling so inferior as 
spite, but who repay it with interest 
in a more straightforward manner. 
Her good-natured pretty little sister 
laughed away the effects of Miss 
Vere’s uncompromising retorts to 
the treacherous purrings of Mrs. 
Singleton, who would say the sharp- 
est things with the most innocent 
smile on her lovely childish face. 
I liked the Veres; but there was a 
charming Mrs. Forbes of the party, 
to whom I felt even more attached. 
She was a bright, joyous, loveable- 
looking woman, with a piquancy in 
her manner and tone of voice, anda 
kind frank way of speaking, which 
were very taking. There was a 
slight dash of independence and 
decision in everything she said and 
did, accompanied by the most per- 
fect tact; and the result of this 
happy combination was the power 
of always saying the right thing at 
the right time—not the prompting 
of diplomatic motives, but a welling 
up from the productive sources of a 
well-bred nature and a kind heart. 
We soon became better acquaint- 
ed; and by the time the gen- 
tlemen came in from their wine we 
were rapid] mag my | into a de- 
clared friendship. She told me the 
names of the people I did not know. 
‘That is my husband, my dear,’ she 
said, in reply to my inquiry who a 
very tall, elderly, distinguished-look- 
ing man was. ‘I was engaged to him, 
I believe, when I was ten years old, 
and he did me the honour to wait 
for me until I was eighteen. We 
have been married ten years; and I 
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have never ted that step, al- 
though there is a difference of five- 
and-twenty years between us. I 
should not have done as the wife of 
a young man—I’m too fond of 
having my own way. That man 
talking to General Forbes is Sir 
Hugh Stracey. Ah! he is a nice 
fellow—and I can tell you he passed 
some very complimentary remarks 
on a certain young lady sitting op- 
age to us at dinner. By the way, 

said he knew your brother very 
well ;—you have a brother in the 
Guards, haven’t you? Sir Hugh 
was in them, in the Crimea, but he 
has left the army now.’ 

As she spoke, thesame man whom 
I had observed talking to Mrs. Sin- 
gleton before dinner, came up to us. 

‘Now I know you are talking 
scandal, Mrs. Forbes; so I am come 
to put a stop to it. Perhaps you 
will kindly introduce me to Miss 
Vavasour.’ 

‘I was justabusing you, Sir Hugh,’ 
returned Mrs. Forbes, laughing; ‘so 
you must make your complaints to 
Miss Vavasour, and try to redeem 
your character. Allow me, my dear, 
to introduce Sir Hugh Stracey.’ 
And as she went away to talk to 
someone else, Sir Hugh took pos- 
session of her vacant seat. 

‘I should have known you any- 
where, Miss Vavasour,’ he said, 
‘trom your likeness to my friend 
Jack. Has that perfidious fellow 
never mentioned my name to you? 
—We are old cronies.’ 

‘Oh yes, often,’ I replied. And 
indeed I was well aware that this 
same Sir Hugh Stracey had helped 
Jack out of one or two scrapes, 
when, had it not been for this friend 
in need, of whom poor Jack had 
spoken in warmest terms of grati- 
tude, more serious results might 
have ensued. 

* Jack of course is many years my 
junior; but that didn’t prevent our 

fast friends. I have not 
caug’ t sight of him for the last two 


ears. 

Sir Hugh Stracey was one of 
those people who Laws an easy, 
pleasant way of talking, which 
smooths away all the usual tiresome 
preliminaries of making acquaint- 
ance; and in a very short time— 
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thanks in a measure to Jack, who 
had been our starting-point—I 
found myself conversing as unre- 
strainedly as if I had known him for 
years. He seemed to know all about 
my belongings: even Aunt Tabitha 
was an old acquaintance, by reputa- 
tion. That wicked Jack must have 
let him in to no end of family 
secrets ! 

* What was it you and Karr were 
discussing at dinner, Miss Vava- 
sour ?” asked Sir Hugh, presently. 
*You looked quite excited about 
something, and Karr appeared more 
animated than usual; which is all 
the more wonderful, as he is said to 
have made a rule of never talking to 
young ladies—afraid of them, I be- 
lieve.’ 

‘ It isa pity, then, that he thought 
fit to trangress his rule to-night,’ I 
replied, growing hot again at the 
recollection of the dinner. 

‘ Why ?’ asked Sir Hugh. 

‘Because the experiment was an 
unsuccessful one. Don’t, please, 
talk about Lord Edward Karr. In 


‘the first place, I don’t like him; 


and, secondly, as I really scarcely 
know him, I might be unfair.’ 

‘You are very just, Miss Vava- 
sour, at any rate; but I should like 
to know why you don’t like hin— 
do tell me.’ 

‘I think he is very cool, and very 
conceited.’ 

‘But I thought all women rather 
liked conceit in a man sometimes.’ 

‘Do they? Well, perhaps I have 
not mixed enough in the world to 
acquire that taste.’ 

‘Karr is, they say, very popular 
in general. At all events you will 
allow that he is a good-looking fel- 
low—and good looks carry some 
weight, don’t they ? 

‘Very possibly ; but I don’t ad- 
mire Lord Edward’s good looks— 
they are too effeminate.’ 

‘Poor Karr! his effeminacy ends 
there. I must say that in common 
justice to him, Miss Vavasour, there 
Was no more daring rider in the 
charge of Balaklava than Karr—— 

‘Did he ride at Balaklava? I 
asked, struck by an involuntary re- 
spect ‘when I heard this. 

‘Ah! I see you confess to hero- 
worship like all women,’ observed 
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Sir Hugh, laughing. ‘ You will like 
Karr better after that, and forgive 
him his conceit.’ 

‘No,’ I answered resolutely. ‘I 
hate conceit; but I do think better 
of him in that one respect you men- 
tion—for I admire courage and 
daring ; and I am glad to find that 
Lord Edward Karr can do some- 
thing better than——’ 

‘Than what? Do go on with 
what you were going to say,’ said 
Sir Hugh, as I checked myself, 
not feeling inclined to repeat the 
conversation which had offended me. 
* You won’t tell me—ah! Ishall find 
it out then. Karr must have done 
something very flagrant, for I am 
certain you are a very indulgent 
person, Miss Vavasour.’ 

‘Not when I am offended,’ I re- 
plied, laughing : ‘so I warn you not 
to try. 

‘I want you to come and play a 
round game,’ said the pleading voice 
of Mrs. Singleton, as she glided up 
to Sir Hugh. ‘Come and bank with 
me.’ 

‘Not for worlds, Mrs, Singleton. 
I hate all round games; and not 


even the alluring prospect of bank- 
ing with you can tempt me; al- 
though I feel sure it would lead me 


on to fortune. You must not ask 
Miss Vavasour—she never plays 
cards on principle, and hates them 
as much as I do.’ 

The same smile which had before 
offended me crossed Mrs. Singleton’s 
face. ‘I am rejoiced to find that 
your tastes agree so well,’ she re- 
torted, as she moved away. 

I passed a very pleasant evening, 
and as I went to my room,I thought 
how glad Jack would be to hear that 
I met his friend Sir Hugh 
Stracey. 


It was a bright November morn- 
ing. The light mists were rolling 
away under the influence of the 
brilliant sunshine; and when I 
opened my window the sweet air 
came into the room s ned by 
the slight white frost, which still 
lingered on the broad surface of the 
park. I have often heard Jack say 
that such a morning, with anticipa- 
tion of ‘good scent,’ a first-rate 
horse, and ‘ acrack pack of hounds,’ 


were sufficient to make a man wish 
that ‘this world would last for 
ever.’ Now all these advantages 
were mine; but an undercurrent of 
very mixed feelings debarred me 
from appreciating them as keenly as 
Jack would have done. 

Not many of the party were as- 
sembled when I entered the break- 
fast-room. Lord Coppleston made 
me take my old place by him. 

‘They meet at Harleigh Brake, 
Nelly,’ he said. ‘ Skylark’s in prime 
condition. What would Aunt Tabi- 
tha say? Shan’t I catch it when I 
come to you next week? and the 
jolly old man rubbed his hands in 
mischievous delight, at the prospect 
of ‘ getting a rise,’ as he called it, 
out of Aunt Tabitha. 

Sundry gentlemen in red coats, 
from the neighbouring country- 
houses, dropped in ere breakfast 
was over, on their way to cover. 
The Miss Veres, and many of the 
ladies of the party, were going to see 
as much fun as possible from the 
carriages, Mrs. Singleton and myself 
being the only two who were going 
to ride. 

‘ And so you are going to ride to 
the meet?’ observed my littie tor- 
mentor, who sat opposite to me. I 
looked steadily at her. 

‘Not only to the meet, I hope, 
Mrs. Singleton.’ 

Lord Copplestone smiled with a 
sly significance. 

‘Why, to be sure, if Nelly was 
only going to the meet, there would 
be no use in her riding Skylark.’ 

‘ Skylark !’ echoed Mrs. Singleton. 
‘Do you mean to say, Miss Vava- 
sour, that you are venturesome 
enough to ride that hunter? I hope 
you have insured your life.’ 

‘No, I have not, Iam not ner- 
vous—are you ?” 

Mrs. Singleton coloured angrily 
at the question. 

‘Certainly not.. In my case it 
would be different; but I should 
think that it required an experi- 
enced hand for the attempt you are 
rash enough to undertake.’ 

Her manner was coolly irritating ; 
but I thought it better to drop the 
subject. I could not conceal from 
myself that there was in reality a 
great amount of reason in what she 
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said; and I could only hope that 
the results would not corroborate 
her words. 

By ten o’clock we were all ready 
to start. Mrs. Singleton was 
mounted when I came down to the 
entrance. I ran my eyes jealously 
over the brown mare she rode— 
perfect in all her proportions, but 
not more perfect than the firm seat 
and graceful figure of her mistress. 
Lord Edward Karr was lazily draw- 
ing on his gloves, whilst his groom 
was leading up and down a hand- 
some bay horse with white stock- 
ings. Mr. Thornhill, I must allow, 
looked more at home on a well-bred 
grey mare than he did in a draw- 
ing-room. I looked anxiously for 
Skylark. There he was—I had no 
difficulty in recognising Aim. He 
was a very powerful thoroughbred 
chesnut. I don’t pretend to being 
equal to the task of giving a faith- 
ful description of his rare propor- 
tions, showing no end of sinew, for 
the benefit of abler judges than my- 
self. I might doSkylark a grievous 
injustice by attempting to pourtray 
all those qualities which combined 
to make him the magnificent-look- 

ing animal he was. His small ears 
pointing daggerwise, and his fidgetty 
movements under the groom’s re- 
straining hands gave strong signs 
of an impatience to be off. ‘ Good- 
ness!’ I thought, ‘I only hope I 
may manage to keep on.’ Sir Hugh 
Stracey was on a very fine dark 
chesnut; but when I came down 
the steps he dismounted, and gave 
his horse to a groom. 

‘Allow me to mount you, Miss 
Vavasour,’ he said. ‘ He’s a splendid- 
—_ fellow you are going to 
ride.’ 

He did not make any doubting or 
uncomplimentary addition, after the 
fashion of Lord Edward Karr ; but 
_* saw @ look of anxiety in his 


‘Have you bespoke a shutter, or 
something of the kind, to be conveyed 
home on, Miss Vavasour ?’ drawled 
Lord Edward. 

* No, I have not; but if you think 
there is any chance of your requir- 
ing one yourself, Iam surethat Lady 
— will see that one is sent.’ 

here, Karr, that’s one for you, 


a ag ae richly deserve it,’ said Sir 


at: flapping of my habit, as I 
sprung into the saddle, rather upsot 
Skylark, who resented the affront by 
rearing up into the air. I patted 
him gently and coaxed him. The 
groom, who was an old acquaintance 
of mine, came round on the other 
side, and lowering his voice, said, 
‘Never mind, Miss, don’t you be 
afeared on him, he’ll carry you like 
a bird. He's got no vice, not him; 
only a little skittish. You give him 
his ’ead, and mind you,’ he added 
emphatically, ‘ keep your hands low, 
and whatever ’ee do, don’t go for to 
check ’im at his fences. Keep him 
well together and he'll take you 
over I'll warrant.’ 

I promised to obey these instruc- 
tions, and we rode off. Harleigh 
Brake was about three miles from 
Burton. It was a favourite fixture of 
Mr. Treherne’s, as it was sufficiently 
central to draw the best men of two 
other iy acks; and there is always a 
fox to be found in Harleigh Brake. 

It was the first meet of the season, 


" and a very full one. Many carriages, 


filled with bright, pretty faces, were 
drawn up on the grass by the covert 
side, Groups of men in red coats 
were scattered over the big pasture 
—some talking eagerly together, ear- 
nest in speculation concerning the 
coming run, whilst others were 
scanning either the merits of their 
own boots and tops or those of their 
neighbours. The sweet fresh smell 
of the grass, wet with morning dew ; 
the gay scene, with its background 
of blue hills and moor; the happy 
faces around me, all wrought a bene- 
ficial influence upon me; and not- 
withstanding the restive signs of 
impatience evinced by Skylark, I 
gave myself up the the sensational 
enjoyment of the moment. To be 
perfectly frank, I should perha 
add that certain complimentary ob 
servations which caught my ear, 
tended to increase this satisfactory 
phase of feeling. 

‘I say, Jervoise, who's that girl on 
that splendid chesnut?’ I overheard 
one man ask his neighbour. ‘She 
has a = seat and is stunningly 


good-looking into the a 
‘ Don’t know, responded the wiry- 
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looking individual he addressed ; 
‘some one come with the Copplestone 


I also was fortunate enough to at- 
tract the notice of one of a group of 
runners. 

‘By Gosh, Bill! there’s a spicy 
turn out! That ere one on the 
chesnut horse, my eyes! I wouldn’t 
mind being spliced if I got her for 
my missus.’ 

Sir Hugh Stracey also overheard 
the remark, and laughed heartily. 

‘There, Miss Vavasour! now that 
is what I call a genuine compliment. 
Perhaps,’ he added in a lower tone, 
‘ he is not singular in his opinion.’ 

Of course, I knew that few men 
would neglect the opportunity of 
making pretty speeches of the kind, 
which of course mean nothing. It 
was ridiculous to blush, I know, but 
still Iam afraid I was foolish enough 
to do so, and no doubtSir Hugh was 
setting me down as a credulous 
goose, for when I looked up his eyes 
were fixed on my face. 

Presently, cries of ‘Here they 
come, from various quarters, pro- 
claimed the arrival of the hounds. 
They were a splendid-looking pack, 
I thought. How beautiful they 
looked, with the bloom on their 
various-coloured skins, and their 
quick earnest movements! The 
huntsman—a very determined, ac- 
tive-looking man—certainly cast sus- 
picious glances at) me as he passed 
close by. It wasa natural antagon- 
ism, doubtless—unpleasant visions 
of heading the fox, getting in the 
way, orfany of those feats for which 
women are famed in the hunting 
field, crossed his anxious mind. Al- 
most immediately in the rear ap- 

the master himself. I can- 
not do justice to that prince of gen- 
tlemen sportsmen, Mr. Treherne, by 
attempting to describe him—his fine 
athletic figure, the good-natured, 
frank expression of his handsome 
face, his courteous manner, and last 
but not least, his perfect seat, all 
went to make him what he was— 
the beau-idéal of a master of fox- 
hounds. Lord Coppleston and my 
father arrived a few minutes later. 
*How well the dear old governor 
looks,’ I thought with a thrill of in- 
tense pride. He was riding his 


favourite hunter, Touchstone. I quite 
agree with old Isaac, who once said, 
‘ They make a splendid picture, them 
two—they do—the squire and 
Touchstone.’ Presently, my father 
rode up to me with Mr. Treherne. 

‘This is the little Nelly you were 
asking after, Treherne. Three years 
make a difference, don’t they ?’ 

Mr. Treherne shook hands with 
me. ‘Forgive me, Miss Vavasour, 
he said, with his frank, pleasant 
smile. ‘I have not forgotten my 
—_ visit at Compton Lacy, but 

confess I should hardly have re- 
cognised the young lady who did me 
the honour to conduct me under the 
miseltoe.’ He referred to an event 
of some few years back, when at a 
juvenile ball, given in honour of my 
birthday, Mr. Treherne had been my 
partner in a country dance, and had 
duly paid the forfeit of passing under 
the miseltoe. 

‘ Skylark ought to be proud of his 
burden, Miss Vavasour. I question 
if he has ever carried a lady before,’ 
said Mr. Treherne. Which an- 
nouncement did not reassure;me at 
the moment. When he had moved 
off, my father said, in a slightly 
anxious tone, ‘If you find that you 
cannot hold him, turn back, Nelly.’ 

‘ Yes, papa.’ 

‘Now you know perfectly well 
that you don’t mean to turn back,’ 
said Sir Hugh Stracey, in a low tone. 
‘One word of advice—Mrs. Single- 
ton is a safe lead. She knows this 
country. Follow her.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ I answered; but in- 
wardly I resolved that I would not 
follow her. In a few minutes the 
hounds were put into the gorse; 
many of the scarlet coats began to 
move out of the field into the lane; 
Mr. Thornhill, who seemed to be in 
his usual state of nervous excitement, 
rushed forward at this juncture to 
open a hand gate for my passage 
through. Unfortunately his attempts 
were abortive, and his failure called 
down some remarks—frank rather 
than complimentary—from the peo- 
ple behind, who were exasperated by 
the stoppage, each individual being 
anxious to get on, ready for a start. 

‘ Whata precious muff!’ ejaculated 
one, with a groan. 

‘Got toes on his hands instead of 
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fingers,’ grumbled, sotto voce, a burly 


er Wh . f : 

* Why, bless my stars! if he aint 
pushing the latch down instead of 
up,’ cried an irritable old party, in a 
green coat and worsted gloves. 

‘Let me do it, Mr. Thornhill; I 
think I can seo how it is to be done,’ 
I said, pitying the poor man’s 

embarrassing position, and forcing 
Skylark closer to the gate. I suc- 
ceeded in raising the latch with the 
gold crook of my riding whip. 

kee kindly, marm,’ said the 
owner of the worsted gloves, as he 
jostled through. 

‘A set of surly brutes, those fel- 
lows !’ remarked Mr. Thornhill, much 
relieved by this timely assistance ; 
‘but all’s fair in a hunting field, 
Miss Vavasour.’ 

My attention was now given to 
Skylark, who was eager to be off; 
tearing at the reins and showing 
strong symptoms of a vicious inten- 
tion of kicking at every impediment 
in his way. Mrs. Singleton kept 
her eye fixed on my movements, 


letting fall now and then one or” 


two remarks prophetic of coming 
evil, which happily had the effect 
of bracing instead of shaking my 
nerves. Very soon a loud, sonorous 
* holloa’ rang through the air. In 
another minute the hounds came 
pouring like a cataract, over a fence 
close before us. ‘ There he is! 
There he is!’ shouted a hundred 
voices at once, alluding to the fox, 
which I could not see. The next 
moment we were off. The hounds 
were streaming through a wide 
meadow, running in full cry; and 
now came the tug of war. Sir 
Hugh Stracey was riding in front 
of me. Mrs. Singleton and Lord 
Edward Karr were on a line with 
me. We took the first two fences 
almost side by side. Mrs. Singleton 
rode splendidly, never swerving in 
her saddle; and I felt’ that in the 
bay mare, notwithstanding her in- 
ferior size, Skylark had no mean 
rival. Before we had reached the 
end of the third enclosure matters 
took a different complexion. There 
were some weak places in the line 
of stiff hed Mrs. Singleton, 
with a = eye, made for the 
nearest, but they were all out of the 


straight line. No one seemed mad 
enough to face the wall of black, 
heavy, thickset thorn right ahead 
of us. With a tremendously wide 
ditch on this side, and goodness 
knows what uncertainty on the 
other, my heart recoiled at the bare 
idea, and I pulled Skylark violently 
to the left, intending to follow in 
the wake of the others; but I might 
as well have attempted to turn a 
stone wall. ‘ Might is right.’ Sky- 
lark’s blood was up, and he was 
going straight at that awful place, 
aining to swerve a yard out of 
his line. For one moment my heart 
stood still; every stride brought us 
nearer, and the chances were a 
thousand to one against me. Shouts 
from behind fell on my ear, and 
some one cried out (I think the voice 
was Sir Hugh Stracey’s) ‘ For God’s 
sake don’t try that, Miss Vavasour!’ 
They thought of course I was doing 
it from inclination; and at one mo- 
ment I longed to scream wildly for 
help. Thank ess, I didn’t 
disgrace myself by this futile ex- 
position of my thorough helpless- 
ness. I could only hope that my 
robable fall. would not kill me. 
could see the wide ditch on this 
side, and I could imagine the fear- 
fal drop on the other, sup 
that I cleared the tremendous hedge. 
My wits were perhaps sharpened 
by the urgency of the moment. 
My greatest chance now lay in send- 
ing Skylark at it as fast as he could 
go. Catching fast hold of his head, 
I administered a sharp tap with 
my Ww hip, though, indeed, there was 
but little need to quicken his pace 
as he neared the difficulty. Witha 
tremendous rush he charged the 
place. Iclosedmyeyes. A fearful 
sound. —another still greater 
plunge downwards. It was nearly 
all up with me; and I am not quite 
sure that I did not clutch at the 
pommel; I hope not; but I did 
not fall; "and I had scarcely time to 
know where I was before that glo- 
rious Skylark had settled into bis 
stride, and I had recovered my ba- 
lance. Another shout from behind, 
this time of applause. ‘ Splendidly 
done!’ cried a voice. I looked be- 
hind—two horsemen were followin, wing 
me—Sir Hugh Stracey and Lo 
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Edward Karr. The huntsman was 
alongside of me. ‘Only don’t’ee 
head the hounds, that’s a dear,’ he 
said, as we rode side by side. There 
Was no rancour in his voice, and he 
actually smiled benignly on me. I 
did not see Mrs. Singleton: she must 
have lost ground at the last fence— 
which I afterwards heard the bay 
mare had shamefully refused. The 
next fence was close to us, when 
Lord Edward Karr passed me like 
a flash of lightning. I saw his 
horse rise. Then I heard a crash. 
Before I could collect my thoughts, 
Skylark had cleared the fence, and 
I had ridden over Lord Edward 
Karr and his horse, who were rolling 
in the deep ditch. A scream of 
horror burst from me. Had I 
touched him? But to my intense 
relief I saw him scrambling up. At 
any rate I had not injured him seri- 
ously. By this time I was close to 
the hounds, who were sailing over 
the wide pastures. Skylark was 
enjoying the lead all to himself. 
My courage rose with the excite- 
ment of the pace, and with a sense 
of the dangers I had as yet escaped. 
For the s of three more enclo- 
sures I rode alone, taking the fences 
as they came in my way, with 
first-ciass riders behind me, and 
sufficiently close to testify after- 
wards that I never once shirked. 
The fact (unknown to them, happily) 
was, that I had no choice but to go 
as straight as a line. What they 
took for daring was an act of simple 
necessity, from which there was no 
escape on my part. In the first 
place, I had not sufficient knowledge 
to enable me to ‘ ride to points,’ 
as that more skilful and first-rate 
performer, Mrs. Singleton, could do; 
and, secondly, had I, indeed, been 
gifted with that necessary lore, 
the possession of it would have 
been unavailable in the present 
case, as I had not the strength or 
power to control Skylark’s move- 
ments, who had chosen to go his 
own way, setting at nought my 
only feeble effort to turn him from 
his course. At the last fence I had 
a near chance of a fall—a stiff bull- 
finch. Crack again went Skylark, 
breaking through it = — 
velocity, but striking his knees 


against a strong wooden rail beyond. 
He managed to get over that some- 
how; and just as I had given my- 
self up for lost, he recovered 
himself by another plunge, and we 
were flying away again all right. 
* Well done, Nelly!’ cried my fa- 
ther’s voice close to me. I own to 
a sensation of relief as the open 
moor came in view before us. My 
worst difficulties were over. In 
another fifteen minutes I had the 
honour and glory of being one of 
the successful few up at the finish, 
in time to see the poor fox quite 
dead, held high above the hunts- 
man’s head, with the hounds hang- 
ing round him, in expectation of 
their reward, after a run of an hour 
and ten minutes, not to be surpassed, 
for pace and straightness, over a 
distance of ten miles. It was an 
hour of triumph worth all the risks 
I had encountered. After the first 
excitement of the breaking up of 
the fox had subsided, the general 
attention turned on me, and I found 
myself the heroine of the moment. 
Mr. Treherne came up to me with 
the brush in his hand—his handsome 
old face sparkling with excitement 
and pleasure. 

, Vavasour, he said, ‘ will 
you keep this brush in memorial of 
a day in your life which you must 
be proud of? In all my experience 
I have never before seen a lady ride 
as you have ridden to-day. In fact, 
I don’t know many men who would 
have faced so unhesitatinglythe fences 

ou dared so gallantly. I can only 
tooo that it will not be the last 
time you will honour our field by 
your presence.’ 

Of course I felt intensely pleased ; 
and not less so by the speech of the 
old huntsman, who looked at me in 
silent approbation for a few minutes, 
and then said— 

‘ Well, I’m blest if ever I see a 
leddy ride like that un before.’ 

Sir Hugh Stracey came up and said, 
‘Miss Vavasour, you must forgive 
me for my presumption in advising 
oe to follow any one’s lead. How 

ittle did I know that you were 
going to lead us all.’ 

If Skylark could have ken, 
perhaps he would have said, ‘ Don’t 
waste those praises on the incapable 
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creature on my back, but give) ho- 
nour where honour isdue.’ He could 
not speak, however; and had he 
been able to have done so, perhaps 
he would have been too generous an 
ally to have betrayed me. To my 
surprise Mr. Thornhill was up at 
the last. How he got there I could 
not tell, for I had not seen him in 
the run; but Sir Hugh Stracey ex- 
plained the matter. 

‘Thornhill is a thorough sports- 
man; he knows the country well, 
and he rides to points. He knows 
that his grey has no love for the 
large fences, so he wisely takes care 
to spare him. I can’t understand 
myself how he came up to-day, how- 
ever, for the racing pace at which 
the hounds kept on, and the straight 
running of the fox, would have 
beaten off any but those who got a 
good start at first, and could stick 
to them through thick and thin, as 
you did, Miss Vavasour.’ 

Mr. Thornhill was enthusiastic 
in his compliments. 

*You’ve done the little widow, at 


any rate, Miss Vavasour,’ he said ; - 


‘and my opinion is she won’t like 


you any the better forit. I found her 
in difficulties at a brook, and when I 
offered to help her she snubbed me 
on the spot; so I left my lady, and 
I believe she’s gone home in a tower- 


ing ion. She can’t stand being 
distanced in anything, I can tell you.’ 

‘You mustn’t tell tales out of 
school, Thornhill,’ observed Sir 
Hugh Stracey, with a laugh. 

On our way home we met Lord 
Edward Karr with Lord Copple- 
stone. The latter had come to grief, 
as his horse had cast a shoe in the 
run. But he was always jolly and 
good-tempered under every circum- 
stance, ard his delight in my 
prowess far exceeded any discom- 
fiture on his own account. 

‘Nelly, my dear,-I’m proud of 
you! Why, I don’t believe Jack 
would have taken that nasty place. 
I’ve a good mind to make you a 
ge of Skylark, only Aunt Ta- 

itha would scratch my eyes out 
and say I was snaring you to de- 
struction.’ 

Lord Edward’s bridle hand and 
the head of his horse were plastered 
over with mud, the result of that 


unlucky fall which had lost him the 
lead and the run. In justice to his 
lordship I must own that his stolid 
equanimity was in no wise dis- 
turbed. 

‘You have gone splendidly, Miss 
Vavasour,’ he said, languidly. ‘I 
withdraw all my insinuations which 
were unfortunate enough to offend 
you yesterday,’ 

‘I think you may,’ I returned, 
laughing, ‘especially when you ran 
a near chance of requiring that 
shutter you so kindly offered me 
this morning.’ 

‘Oh, ah! very good. You nearly 
broke my head in a savage manner. 
That comes of riding jealously against 
& man, as you did.’ 

‘She didn’t ride against you, she 
rode over you,’ observed Mr. Thorn- 
hill, with a laugh at his own wit. 

Lord Edward looked at him in 
supreme disdain. 

‘He came an awful cropper at 
that B now didn’t he?’ ob- 
served Mr. Thornhill in an under- 
tone to me. 

We had a very long ride of some 
fifteen miles home. Two or three 
of the horses were rather beat, but 
Skylark was game to the last, and 
appeared, indeed, rather unwilling 
to suit his pace to the quiet jog-trot 
of his companions. 

* You must be rather tired, Miss 
Vavasour,’ said Sir Hugh Stracey, as 
he assisted me to dismount. ‘ With 
the fatigues of a ball before you, I 
should strongly recommend a cup 
of tea, a novel, and a long rest.’ 

‘The first and last part of your 
advice I shall certainly adopt, but 
I don’t care about the novel, to-day, 
at least.’ 

‘Ah! it is well you put in that 
amendment. Never tell me you don’t 
care about novels ; I should give you 
up as worse than Die Vernon.’ 

‘Perhaps he also thinks me mas- 
culine because I am fond of hunt- 
ing,’ was the thought that flashed 
across me. I could not refrain from 
satisfying my curiosity on this point, 
although I hated myself the next 
moment for asking the question. 

‘ You think I ought not to ride— 
to hunt, I mean ?’ 

‘No, indeed, I think nothing of 
the kind,’ he answered, more eagerly 
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than the occasion warranted, I 
thought. ‘As a rule, perhaps, a 
hunting-field is not the place for 
women. The risks are too great, 
and I confess I am not an admirer 
of the disciples of Die Vernon in 
general. But there are some *Facmne 
who have the happy power o 
everything well; and what you 
would object to in another person 
you only admire in them.’ 

I met B awd Copplestone in the 
hall, as I passed through it on my 
way up-stairs. 

*You naughty child!’ she ex- 
claimed; ‘I have passed such a 
morning on your account. How 
wrong of Lord Copplestone to put 
you on that nasty horse.’ 

‘Oh, Lady Se don’t, 

lease, say a word against Skylark. 
You cannot think how beautifully 
he carried me.’ 

‘Yes, I dare say; and pray what 
would Lord Copplestone have said 
for himself if you had broken your 
neck?” 

‘ That better people had met with 
the same fate, dear Lady Copple- 
stone,’ I answered, laughing. 

“You are a ve naughty child,’ 
she repeated ; ‘and now I must in- 
sist on your not coming down before 
dinner, or I shall not let you go to 
the ball to-night.’ 

Lady Copplestone followed me to 
my room, where Margaret was 
awaiting me with a tempting little 
tea-service laid out, and anxiety 
depicted on her honest little face. 

‘Oh, miss!’ she exclaimed, as 
soon as she saw me, ‘thank the 
Lord you’ve come back safe and 
sound! That old fooljof a Isaac! 
If I don’t pay him out for =. 
Oh! my lady, I beg pardon, I 
didn’t see your ladyship ; but I’ve 
been in such a fright; thinking that 
— Miss Vavasour might be 

rought home dead, my lady, all 
along of that big brute of a horse 
T saw her ride away on this morn- 
ing.’ 

“You are quite right, Margaret,’ 
observed Lady Copplestone; ‘but [ 
don’t think Isaac was the most to 
blame in the matter. Now I leave 
Miss Vavasour under your charge. 
Nelly, darling, we don’t dine before 
eight o’clock to-night; so you will 


oblige me by taking a long rest 
before dressing.’ 

Dear, kind Lady Copplestone, this 
was all the scolding I received from 
her. Aunt Tabitha would not let 
me off so easily when the news 
reached her ears. 

If men <7 their cigar as much 
as we women do that unrivalled cup 
of tea at five o’clock p.m., all I can 
say is, that it would be a shame to 
grudge them the indulgence of that 
luxury. 

In a very cosy arm-chair drawn 
close to a brightly-blazing fire, 
with my feet on the fender, and 
lastly, but not least, attired in a very 
becoming peignoir, trimmed with 
rose colour, I drank my hot tea, and 
thought what a pleasant world I 
lived in. Gradually my reflections 
became more vague and undefined, 
and I dropped into a comfortable 
slumber, which lasted until Margaret 
reappeared with the announcement 
that it was time to dress. 

‘It’s almost a pity you’ve got to 
put on your ball-dress before din- 
ner,’ she remarked, anxiously. ‘I do 
hope you won’t tumble it, miss.’ 

‘Oh , it is a great bless- 
ing on the contrary ; having to dress 
twice would be a bore to-night.’ 

* Well, miss, you don’t look tired, 
that’s one comfort,’ said Margaret 
when I was dressed, standing at a 
little distance for the purpose of 
surveying to greater advantage the 
clouds of white tulle, forming my 
pretty ball-dress. ‘ And, to be sure, 
those white azaleas do look beautiful 
in your hair, miss, and on your 
dress; they’re as natural as life! 
What a lucky thing it is that Mrs. 
Tabitha should have given you that 
lovely pearl necklace with the dia- 
mond clasp! When the old lady is 
in the mind to do something, she 
does it handsomely—that’s a certain 
thing. The pearls suit your com- 
plexion, miss.’ 

‘Don’t make me vain, Margaret, 
I said, laughing ; but secretly I in- 
dulged i in a hope that some one else 
would think my dress beco: 

In the drawing-room I was re- 
ceived with honours. The Veres, 
who were good-natured girls, told 
- that os one had been talking 
of my 
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‘Your friend Mr. Thornhill is 
almost beside himself with admira- 
tion,’ said Grace, the youngest. 

‘Sir Hugh Stracey says you are 
the most graceful rider he has ever 
seen,’ remarked Laura Vere. What 
a nice kind girl she is, I thought 

‘I had no idea you were s0 
Amazonian in your tastes, Miss 
Vavasour,’ observed Mrs. Singleton, 
with a tone of ill-concealed spite in 
her voice. Notwithstanding which, 
I could not but admire her as she 
stood there leaning with her round 
white shoulders against the marble 
= of the mantelpiece in a care- 
ess, graceful attitude. The'coronet 
of dark green ivy-leaves, glittering 
with diamond stars, in her golden 
hair, made her look like some 
exquisite fairy queen. Surely lovely 
women need not be spiteful, 
al h the failing may be less 
un onable in those excluded 
from the sisterhood of beauty. 

‘Certainly you were fortunate in 
your horse,’ continued Mrs. Single- 
ton. ‘You were better mounted 
than I was; I shall sell my mare.’ 


‘Then you will be very ungrate- * 


ful, said Sir Hugh Stracey, who was 
standing near us, ‘for she’s the 
cleverest little animal of her size 
I know anywhere.’ 

‘And Miss Vavasour did not owe 
her success entirely to her horse,’ 
remarked Miss Vere, looking at Mrs. 
Singleton. ‘ Lord Copplestone says 
she rides splendidly, and I have 
heard many people say so to-day.’ 

‘Oh, of course, replied Mrs. 
Singleton,: with her scornful little 
laugh; ‘good implements make 
good workmen.’ 

* Not always,’ retorted Miss Vere ; 
* it requires good workmen to make 
use of the good implements.’ 

Mrs. Singleton ‘maintained an 
angry silence. I +elieve in her 
heart she was afraid of that plain- 

j Miss Vere. Sir Hugh 
Stracey smiled mischievously. He 
took me in to dinner. And although 
I felt convinced, from the curl of 
Mrs. Singleton’s i , and from her 
frequent glances at me, 
that she was talking of me to Lord 
Edward Karr in terms more critical 
than good-natured, yet the fact did 
not tend to disconcert me much. 


Had Lord Edward Karr repeated 
his question of the preceding even- 
ing, 7 should have answered that 
sometimes dinner parties were the 
pleasantest things in the world. 
At ten o’clock there was an immense 
amount of cloaking and shawling 
in the hall, pees to the 
departure for t 

‘Who goes in the omnibus?’ in- 
quired Lord a. Of course 
there were endless candidates for 
this popular and sociable mode of 
conveyance. ‘Are you for the 
omnibus, Nelly? 

‘No, interfered Lady Copple- 
stone, decidedly; ‘ Nelly goes with 
me in the carri 

I think I felt a little disappointed 
at the moment, for Jack always 
says that an omnibus is the jolliest 
way of going to a ball; but I 
recovered very quickly; for as the 
omnibus was driving off, quite full, 
I saw Sir Hugh Stracey standing 
on the steps. 

‘Don’t you patronise the omni- 
bus then, Stracey? asked Lord 
Copplestone. 

‘No thank you; I am going to 
take care of Lady Copplestone, if 
she will allow me.’ 

‘All right then. Vavasour, you 
and I will go afterwards in the 
brougham.’ 

I wonder ifI shall ever enjoy a ball 
again as much as I did that one! 

All country balls are of course 
conducted very much on the same 
principle. It has, I believe, been 
very commonly observed, that the 
musicians are of a different 
species from their brethren in the 
metropolis. They go to sleep more 
readily, and possess the valuable 
faculty of playing equally correctly 
in a state of slumber. Fat, benevo- 
lent-looking old gentlemen in white 
waistcoats take up their station by 
the fireplace, and have a great deal 
of enjoyment in their quiet, un- 
demonstrative way, especially when 
the moment arrives for them to 
toddle in to supper, with a comfort- 
able dowager under their protection. 
Don’t they eat, that’s all! as Bob 
would say, and who would grudge 
them this innocent enjoyment? 
The young ladies flutter into the 
ball-room under the wings of their 
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ample mammas, all more or less in 
a state of nervous apprehension 
lest they should not be asked to 
dance. Pretty, round, rosy faces 
greet you at every turn, and the 
amount of floral ornaments on the 
tops of their devoted little heads, 
in the shape of gigantic wreaths, 
would fill a gardener with envy; 
whilst the London girls who may 
happen to be there, stand erect and 
self-possessed, with irreproachable 
toilettes, and faultless gloves. 
Amongst the male portion of the 
society a distinction is likewise 
observed. The local dandies con- 
gregate about the doorway, holding 
tenaciously to their hats, and glaring 
defiantly at their future partners 
over the well-starched barriers of 
their stiff collars. But the uncon- 
cerned London man walks coolly 
over the course, taking his choice 
of the freshest and fairest of the 
country damsels. All the grandees, 
of course, take up their position at 
the top of the room. Nowand then 
an aspiring young man, one of the 
rank and fashion of the little country 
town, disregarding the cordon of 
separation, dashes across the room 
into the charmed circle, and tempts 
his fate by asking one of its mem- 
bers to dance, which daring pro- 
posal is met probably by either a 
civil rejection, or a frightful snub, 
as the casemay be. I must observe 
that Bob’s alarming prophecy fell 
short of fulfilment. I had plenty 
of partners. Lord Edward Karr 
did me the honour to ask me for a 
waltz, but I had happened to over- 
hear of a conversation between 
him and Mrs. Singleton on the sub- 
ject a few minutes previously. Mrs. 
Singleton said something to him 
which I did not hear; but Lord 
Edward’s slow measured accents 
were quite audible to me. 

‘No; I never could commit my- 
self in that way. I have not seen 
Miss Vavasour waltz yet.’ 

When he did ask me, I re 
plied— 

‘Thank you, Lord Edward, but 
I agree with you. It is dangerous 
to commit oneself before one has 
had an opportunity of judging how 
a person dances. I have not seen 
you waltz yet.’ 


Lord Edward actually changed 
colour. 

‘ There must be some mistake—’ 
he began with a decided confusion 
of manner. 

* No, indeed,’ I answered, laugh- 
ing, ‘no mistake at all. I over- 
heard what you said to Mrs. Single- 
ton, and I think you are quite right.’ 

‘Do you mean to say that you 
will not dance with me, Miss Vava- 
sour ?” 

* Most distinctly so at present: 
under any circumstances I should 
have been obliged to decline the 
honour, as my engagements are full.’ 

He attempted an apology, but I 
langhed the matter off; and very 
late in the evening, after ‘he had 
asked me three times, I danced with 
him. I think he will allow in 
future that ‘Greek met Greek’ that 
evening. 

* Look at Thornhill, Miss Vava- 
sour,’ said Sir Hugh Stracey, in the 
pauses of a galop. ‘It needs no 
prophet to tells us that that pace is 
too good to last. He will be down 
in a minute for a thousand—ah! I 
thought so. “The brave may fall 
but cannot yield.”’ 

As he spoke, Mr. Thornhill, who 
had been plunging down the room 
regardless of time and tune and 
opposing obstacles, finally bumped 
against a stout young lady in yel- 
low, and came down with a fearful 
crash, falling over his wretched 
partner, whom he would not release. 
Not long after the catastrophe he 
came up to us in the tea-room. 

* Did you see that purl I had?’ 
he asked, with the air of a man who 
had done something worthy of no- 
tice. 

‘ I should rather think we did see 
it, said Sir Hugh Stracey, laugh- 
ing. ‘How did you manage it? 
and what has become of your un- 
fortunate er? I hope she was 
not much hurt?’ 

‘No, I don’t think she was; at 
any rate she said she wasn’t; but 
you see we were going the deuce of 
vy backwards down the room, 
and somehow I caught my foot in 
somebody’s crinoline, and it was all 
up with us. But I never let go,’ 
he added, excitedly. ‘ Did you re- 
mark that I never let go?’ 
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* No, indeed, you didn’t, said Sir 
Hugh Stracey, laughing heartily. 
‘It would have been better for your 
partner if you had let go.’ 

* Well, just look with what a grip 
she laid hold of me,’ said Mr. Thorn- 
hill, looking disconsolately at his 
elaborate shirt-front, which certainly 
bore traces of the despairing clench 
of the young lady’s fingers. ‘ What 
on earth did she do that for?’ 

* In self-defence to be sure,’ said 
Sir Hugh Stracey. ‘ Now my dear 
fellow I should advise you in future 
to keep to the rotatory movement. 
It doesn’t answer to send your part- 
ner down the room bac at 
the killing pace you were going.’ 

‘ But I am icularly fond of 
going backw I must say she 
was a plucky little — and 
Tl ask her to dance agai 

‘Won't that be a >» euniienaiie 
consolation under the circum- 
stances ?” 
Stracey. 

‘I like going round the wrong 
way, too,’ said Mr. Thornhill. ‘ Miss 


suggested Sir Hugh 


Vavasour, will you dance the next . 


waltz with me, and we will try 
ie lined th 1, h 

I declin roposal, however, 
and eclned the p the matter by 
dancing the Lancers instead with 
him: the intricacies of which so 
puzzled him, that the r man 
was in a white heat before the con- 
clusion. 

‘ I'd rather go into training for a 
race any day than do this sort of 
thing often,’ he observed, as he sat 
down in a state of great exhaustion. 
‘You don’t seem to mind it at all, 
Miss Vavasour.’ 

* No,’ I replied, laughing, ‘ danc- 
ing does not tire me.’ 

*I heard some people say just 
now that you were the belle of the 
ball, Miss Vavasour ; and I am sure 
I agree with them,’ presently ob- 
served my plain-spoken admirer. 

‘I am very much obliged to you 
and to them for your too flattering 
opinion. I think that Mrs. Single- 
ton is decidedly the prettiest person 
in the room to-night—she is lovely.’ 

* Well, that’s what I call gene- 
rous!’ exclaimed Mr. Thornhill. 

* Why, she hates you, Miss Vavasour. 
I told you she would.’ 


‘Does she? Why should she 
hate me, Mr. Thornhill? 

* Jealousy, nothing but jealousy, 
I tell you. There’s nothing so bit- 
ter as a jealous woman —Kilkenny 
cats are a joke to them. Why, do 
you know, Miss Vavasour, there 
were two girls in Hampshire last 
year—and very good-looking ones I 
can tell you—who both took a fancy 
to me. Some people said it was to 
my money; but then the world’s 
always ill-natured, you know. Well! 
if those two didn’t lead me the life 
of a galley slave: dinner invitations 
without end; and when I spoke to 
one, the other actually abused me 
to my face.’ 

. And which of them is to be the 
happy winner of the prize?’ Lasked, 
much amused. 

‘Oh, neither of them! take my 
word for it. No,’ he added, trying 
to look sentimental, ‘ the prize is 
reserved for somebody worthier of 
it. No, I don’t mean that, Miss 
Vavasour. J wish to win a prize 
worth a hundred of them ; that’s 
what I wanted to say 

It was fortunate that Lady Cop- 
plestone asked me at this juncture 
if I was ready to go; or I might 
have offended my eccentric friend 
by a peal of laughter. We had to 
wait some little time in the cloak- 
room for the 

‘ Which have you enjoyed the 
most, Miss Yavasour, the run or the 
ball? asked Sir Hugh Stracey. 

‘I have enjoyed the ball very 
much,’ I replied. 

‘That is an evasion,’ he said. 
‘ A first-rate rider as you are, should 
have answered at once—the run.’ 

* But I am not a first-rate rider.’ 

* How can you presume to tell 
me that after this morning’s expe- 
rience ?” 

There was an unaccountable feel- 
ing in my mind which led me to tell 
him exactly how matters had really 
stood with regard to Skylark and 
myself. Sir Hugh was one of those 
essentially honest people who are 
so true in themselves that one feels 
a reluctance to deceive them on the 
slightest point. So I told him the 
whole truth, not omitting my an- 
noyance at Mrs. Singleton’s and 
Lord Edward Karr’s remarks; wish- 
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ing, by the way, that he would not 
look at me so inaciously. 

‘ But I saw you put your horse 
at that fence, Miss Vavasour,’ he 
said, when I had finished. 

* Yes, because I thought my 
only chance of safety was to make 
the best of my hopeless position. 
os see I am not a heroine after 
all.’ 

He looked at me again, and said 
quietly— 

‘I don’t know what you call a 
heroine. I think you something 
more than a heroine.’ 

Again I was absurd enough to 
blush. 

‘Why did you tell me this? 
Would you have told any one else?’ 
he asked uo 

* No,’ answered, hesitatingly. 
It was an awkward question—why, 
indeed, had I told him? 

* Why did you tell me then?’ he 
ted 


* Goodness!’ I thought, ‘I wish 
the carriage would come.’ Sir Hugh 
persisted in the inquiry. 

* I don’t know I am sure,’ I said, 
* perhaps because I trust you; or, 
perhaps, I added, growing des- 


re 


perate at having made my position 
more uncomfortable by this admis- 
sion, ‘ because I—’ 


‘No, he interrupted, ‘ don’t, 
please, ‘withdraw that reason. Let 
me think it was because you trusted 
me.’ 

Fortunately the announcement of 
the carriage put an end to my per- 
plexity, and we did not revert to 
the subject. As I put out my can- 
dle that night, or rather that morn- 
ing, I felt a regret that one of the 
pleasantest days in my life had 
come to a close. 

In the morning Margaret in- 
formed me that my health had 
been drunk in the servants’ hall 
with great applause—Lord Cop- 
plestone’s groom having proposed 
it. Since then, Brookes, the old 
huntsman, has asked for my photo- 
graph, which I have given him; 
and which, Mr. Treherne informs 
me, the worthy old fellow has 

laced between the leaves of his 
on book, declaring that I was the 
only lady he ever cared to see out 
with their pack. Margaret also in- 


formed me that Isaac had been in a 
state of great delight. 

* An old donkey, she added con- 
temptuously. ‘It isn’t Ais fault, 
miss, that you're alive to-day. I 
took care to let him know that of all 
the idiots I have ever seen, he’s 
about the choicest! Won't he 
catch it from Mrs. Tabitha if she 
hears of it!’ 

Lady Copplestone used her best 
endeavours to keep me for a few 
days longer; but my father resi 
her entreaties, declaring that he was 
under a promise to my mother of 
bringing me back with him. 

* We shall meet again next week, 
Miss Vavasour, said Sir Hugh Stra- 
cey, a8 he handed me to the car- 
riage. ‘ Your father has kindly asked 
me to meet Jack, who is coming to 
you, I hear.’ 

‘ He will be delighted to see you 
again, Sir Hugh. It will be plea- 
sant md you both to talk over old 
times 

‘ Very pleasant, indeed. But I 
look forward to something pleasanter 
still, Miss Vavasour. I hope I have 
other friends besides dear old Jack 
at Compton Lacy.’ 

* Aunt Tabitha ? ? I inquired, with 
a smile. 

‘ No, not Aunt Tabitha,’ he said 
laughing, ‘happy as I shall of course 
be to make her acquaintance.’ 

* We shall be glad to see you, Sir 
Hugh.’ 

‘Will you really? he asked, 
holding my hand certainly some 
seconds longer than he need have 
done. I made no answer; but as 
we drove away, I thought by the 
expression of his face, that he was 
satisfied without one. I have never 
hunted since that memorable day. 
The winter is over, and I take plea- 
sant rides in long spring afternoons 
through the woods white with wild 
anemones. My companion is Sir 
Hugh Stracey, to whom I am to be 
married inJune. This arrangement 
seems to give perfect satisfaction to 
all my family, including Aunt Tabi- 
tha, who says she hopes that I shall 
be worthy of him—which, by the 
way, is not a very complimentary 
remark. She also says that now I 
am going to be married, she trusts 
I shall turn over a new leaf. 








